

RILL 


New Moline Wagon 

Clad in Ir^n, Shod with Steel 

T HE MOLINE WAGON consists of a hardwood foundation, with 
heavy iron and steel reinforcements. It not only has heavier 
pattern woodwork, but the iron and the steel that doubles 
its durability, is of extra size, extra weight and extra strength. 
— Steel against steel at friction points. 

— Iron protecting wood where strain is the greatest. 

— Double bracing 6f gears and grain-tight box. Is it any wonder 
that farmers call this wagon the “ IRONCLAD ? ” 

Wagon Book Free. 

Our master mechanic has written the story of the “Ironclad.” We 
have published it in book form and, while they last, we are sending 
these books free to farmers who ask for them. 

If you want a copy, just ask for it on a postal card. When you write, 
state the name of your nearest wagon dealer. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


New-Deal Wagon 


NEW=DEAL WAGON 
NEW=DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
longer, and run 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
in more axle. 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
NEW-DEAL WAGON 
able. 


is made of air-seasoned lumber, 
is equipped with patent double collar skein, 
skeins are dust proof, therefore, will hold grease 
easier than others. 

skein is heavier, belt is longer and larger, taking 

has rivetted grain cleats (not nailed or screwed) 

has reinforced bottom, both front and rear. 

has clipped gear both front and rear. 

has a box that is flax tight. 

is extra well painted, striped and finished. 

has a trussed tongue, cannot warp or break. 

has a channeled ironed reach really indestruct- 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 


WINNIPEG 


REGINA 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 


T HE parts that go to make up a Perfect Equipped and Well-Balanced Drill, you will find on the Van Brunt. Axle continuous (not stub axle to 
cheapen it), runs the entire length of machine. Frame is built of heavy angle Steel and is thoroughly braced, the Corners are Solid and reinforced 
to prevent the slightest springing or rocking. Wheels with long hubs “chilled,” set well under end of frame and are dust-proof. 3-inch tire on 12, 14, 
16 and 17, and 4-inch tire on 18, 20, 22 and 24 sizes. 

Gear Drive (not chain), no lost motion, never wear out or bother. Both wheels are drive wheels. Tilting Levers. The operator can change 
the angle of Disc or Shoe while machine is in motion. The Tilting Lever is as great a necessity to a Grain Drill as a Tilting Lever is to a Mower. An 
exclusive feature of the Van Brunt Drill. 

p„nnnf f^lncr Tllat is entirel y true of Van Brunt Single Disc Drills. In any kind of soil where a team can travel, the Van Brunt will 
Oclll IlOl V^IUJ4 f 0 u 0W anc j do a first-class job of seeding. Gumbo, mud, or trash have no terrors. The Single Disc Drill became a successful 
machine when the Van Brunt Patent Disc Furrow Opener and closed Grain Boot were introduced. Do not be deceived by the statement of com¬ 
petitors that theirs is “just as good.” An imitation is never as good as the genuine and original success. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


Made in 12,14, 16, 17, 
18,20,22 & 24 Single, 
Double Disc, and Shoe, 
Interchangeable. 
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The 

SUCCESS SPREADER 

Takes Another Step In Advance 



Seven Sets of Roller -Bearings 


Settle the Matter of Draft 

For many years the Success has been considered the typical manure spreader. 
It was first in the field. It had choice of necessary features. It tested and proved 
and patented for its own exclusive use all of the worthiest devices. And now it 
takes another step—a most important step—in advance of all other spreaders. 

By its equipment with seven sets of roller-bearings—one set in each wheel, 
one at each end of spreading cylinder and one in cylinder driving mechanism—there 
is no question but that the Success 

Runs a Horse Lighter than Any Other Spreader 

All 19fl9 Success Spreaders will be equipped with these roller-bearings. It 
is a feature we have been working on for years and its value to spreader users cannot 
be over-estimated. The cold-rolled steel roller-bearings at the same time 

Save the Horses and Save the machine 

The roller-bearings do away with all friction and wear in the working parts; 
they lessen the shocks and strains from driving over rough, uneven ground ; the 
entire machinery runs with less power, consequently with less breakage; they cause 
the Spreader to run almost as smoothly and evenly as a stationary machine. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


The 

FOSSTON 

W ILL enable you 
to rid your 
field of wild oats. 

Will take oats out 
of wheat or flax bet¬ 
ter than any other 
mill made. 

Absolutely the best 
cleaner of all kinds of 
grain ever invented. 

Here are Foss ton Facts: 

The only Patented Feed Device—which allows grain in machine 
only when running. Feeds full width of sieves. 

A Patented Gang for separating wild or tame oats from wheat. 
Comjrosed of a series of nine perforated zinc screens. 

A Bottom screen thirty-six inches long. Under this screen is ar¬ 
ranged a patented cleaning rack to keep bottom rack clean. Special 
attachment for separating wild or tame oats from barley. Screens 
for cleaning all kinds of grain. Bagger can be attached in five minutes. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 



Disc Harrow with Tongue Truck 



T HE only really flexible disc harrow built. Spring pressure feature 
holds gangs to their work. 

Bearings are hard maple (soaked in oil). 

Steel shanks or standards, are strong and give more clearance. 

Oscillating scraper (adjustable), will scrape where most needed. 

Each gang is equipped with a large bumper in centre, taking end 
thrust. 

Tongue Truck 

Tongue truck is made universal to fit all makes of Deere Disc 
Harrows. The only truck made with set-over pole for 3-horse hitch. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


r I ''HE Disc that Farmers want. Some good features are— correct 
balance —Stays down at its work, does not buckle, bind and 
hump up in the center. 

Shape of Disc —Cuts, turns and stirs the soil, where others only 
scrape the ground. 

Light of Draft —Forty hard Anti-friction Balls used in every 
“Bissell” Harrow relieve the horses. 

Ease on Horses’ Necks —The hitch is well back, the seat projects 
at the rear of frame; no weight on necks. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADIAN WEST. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 



Genuine 


Harrow 


Bissell 


Disc 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 

WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY EDMONTON 
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THE FAMOUS 

“RAPID-EASY” 

And 

GOOD LUCK GRINDERS 

The Largest Line made in Canada. 

In sizes and 
styles (pat¬ 
terns) adapted 
to all powers— 
TreadorSweep 
Power, Wind¬ 
mill, Gas or 
Steam Engine. 
More work, of 
best quality, 
with same 
power than by 
any other 
grinders. 

GOOD LUCK POWER AND GRINDER 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FARMERS’ WORK. 

Construction and Finish perfect. 

Thousands in use and giving highest satisfaction. 

The best is cheapest ; an inferior machine is dear at any price. 

YOU want only the best. 

We also have a full line of Straw Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Etc. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADIAN WEST. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


FLEURY’S PULVERIZER 



16 Wheel, 1-pole, cuts 9 ft. inches. 

22 Wheel, 1 or 2-pole, cuts 13 ft. 4 ]/^ inches. 
24 Wheel, 2-pole, cuts IS ft. 


There is no implement more valuable to aid the sure production 
of good crops than a Pulverizer. 

It is used with great advantage on new-plowed land, in rolling 
down flat and solid the turned-over sod, which rots much more quickly 
and completely after the use of the Pulverizer. 

On dry and lumpy land it breaks down the clods and also~does 
the work of an ordinary Land Roller. 

Its greatest value is in its use for compacting the soil about the 
roots of plants, thereby inducing capillary action that keeps a flow of 
moisture from below to the roots; in an ordinary or dry season, without 
its use, the plants would suffer for want of sufficient moisture. ; 

The Pulverizer is also used on light soil to prevent the ground from 
drifting and leaving a large part of a field of young plants with roots 
too lightly covered, or exposed to the dry, withering atmosphere. 

The Fleury Pulverizer has a hinged (or broken) axle, which ac¬ 
commodates itself to rolling or uneven land. 

The Fleury Pulverizer is more durable than others, for in addition 
to the bushing in the wheels, the ends of the hubs of the wheels are 
chilled—which greatly reduces the end wear on the wheels; (and found 
only on the Fleury Pulverizer). 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 



The DAIN Pull Power Hay Press ls an A "- s tee t j' ay F C s rt le ’ Two ' stroke 





Large 
hopper 
and feed 
opening 
gives great 
capacity. 


it has superior Advantages in Every Respect as you can see by this cut. 


Rocker tucker 
folds every 
feed perfectly, 
makes 
smooth ^ 
bales. D 


Bales can 
be tied from 
one side gy 
of press. $8) 


Compound 
leverage 
power, 
few parts 


Bales delivered 
in front, out of 
dirt and chaff. 


Smooth, square 
ended bales, the 
kind that pack 
close in cars. 


No toggle 
joints r 
complicated 
parts. 


Set it at the center 
of stack. Save one 
man's wages everv 
day. 


Pneumatic cushion. 
No heavy rebound or jar. 


Low bed reach. No pitman 
for team to step over. 


Write Your Nearest John Deere Agency or 


DAIN MANUf ACT1JRING COMPANY 
Ottumwa Iowa. 


When you buy a Hay Press you want a durable, dependable Press that has 
labor-saving money-making features. 

When you buy a DAIN Pull Power Press you get all these features, you get 
the latest, up-to-date best Press made. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 

WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY EDMONTON 
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Or the man that determines to have one early in the season, so as to utilize the Com¬ 
bination Engine, for Spring and Summer Plowing, need have no fear but that he will 
end the Season of 1909 profitably. Read the following testimonials, then write to us for 

further information, or better still, come and see us if you can --— 

possibly manage. It is a foregone conclusion that you will 
never regret having done so. 


S.a?M. MACHINERY 


Is the Brand that never fails 


TO MAKE GOOD 


Boharm, Nov. 7, 1908. 
Sawyer & Massey Co., 

Winnipeg, Man. 
Gentlemen : — 

A few words about the 26 
H.P. Combination Engine 
and “Great West” Separator 
I purchased from you in 

1907. 

I have plowed during the 
summer of 1908, with the 
Engine, and will say that I 
can plow an acre of land 
with less Water, less coal and 
less worry than any of my 
neighbors can with any other 
steam engine, and I would 
far rather have your engine 
for plowing and threshing, 
than any gasoline engine 
ever built. 

My repair bill has been less 
than $3.00 on the engine, and 
I have plowed over 700 acres 
of land in all. 

I have often plowed 30 
acres of land in a day of ten 
hours, and can average 25 
acres every day I go into the 
field. 

I would advise any man 
who does much farming, to 
do the most of his work with 
steam, as it has beaten horses 
every way. I did not buy 
the outfit to do outside work, 
but have done considerable 
work for my neighbors, and 
everyone is greatly pleased 
with your “Great West” Sep¬ 
arator. 

(Sgd.) W. A. Kilgour. 


Sawyer & Massey’s Celebrated “ Great West ” Separator, 


Claresholm, Nov. 19, 1908. 
Sawyer & Massey Co., Ltd , 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Gentlemen:— 

The Threshing Outfit which we 
purchased from you, consisting of 
36 x 60 “Great West” Separator 
with Hawkeye Feeder, Perfection 
Weigher and S. &. M. Gearless 
Wind Stacker, also the 26 H.P. 
Compound Traction Engine, has 
given us entire satisfaction. 

We find that the machine takes 
very little power and the engine 
steams very easily. We have an 
engineer who has operated several 
other makes of engines, and he is 
puzzled to know what makes our 
engine steam so easily, use so little 
water and still have lots of power. 

The wide gears on this engine 
are very strong and run very 
quietly on the road 

With regard to the Separator and 
all its attachments, they run very 
smoothly and are very well bal¬ 
anced. Every man without ex¬ 
ception, for whom we threshed 
this year, wishes us to come back 
again next year. We have aver¬ 
aged 2,4 92 bushels per day through¬ 
out the season of 25 days—have 
threshed wheat at the rate of 450 
bushels per hour, and oats at the 
rate of 700 bushels per hour. 

We have a crew of 23 men with 
ten bundle teams, run a cook ca¬ 
boose and have three tents for men 
to sleep in, making in all a most 
complete outfit. 

We have averaged more per day 
than many of the larger outfits in 
this vicinity, and without hesita¬ 
tion recommend the Sawyer and 
Massey Threshing Machines to any 
interesting purchasers. 

Yours respectfully, 

Parks & Wannamaker. 


Sawyer & Massey’s Famous “ Combination ” Threshing and Plowing Engine 


cSaiiiter a^fllasseu. Cot 

(Established 1836) 


jtuniUi. 


Manufacturers of ENGINES and THRESHERS '‘ ND „r c ;! , N ER \ K .'" 0 
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W HEN it is learned from figures 
compiled by so great an 
authority as James J. Hill, 
and presented before so important 
a body as the conference of Gov¬ 
ernors, that only about 65,000,000 
acres of arable land remain to be 
brought under cultivation in the 
United States, we realize that some compete with Great Britain on a It is not necessary to howl cal- 
radical changes in farming practice lar S e scale > as purchasers of Can- amity, but on the other hand we 

on this continent are imperative, adian wheat. That reads well for decline to play the ostrich and ig- 

Three or four years at the outside, the Western farmer, but let us look nore the tendency of facts. All the 
will see that area producing, and one s t e P beyond and see the lesson immediate future is rosy with prom- 
then a peculiar situation will re- for Western Canada revealed in ise, and the flood of wheat will 
suit. Even now, with 20,000,000 these figures. grow larger each* year for some 

acres being added yearly to the Should the United States come time. 

area under cultivation, consumption to a partially dependent position Prosperity and expansioneast and 
of wheat is rapidly overtaking sup- as regards her bread supply, it will west will follow in its wake; but 
ply, and from all indications in a be entirely due to inadequate farm- what about the back ground? What 
very few years Canada will be a ing. She has the acreage, and the about that day when our wheat 
larger exporter of wheat than the acres have all the fertility necessary acreage is all taken up and our 

United States. Indeed it is quite to feed many times the population population in the East is large 

doubtful whether that country will now relying on them for bread. A enough to eat all the bread the West 
export any wheat at all ten years reckless extravagance in handling can spare, and we in turn commence 
from now. 

Whereas in 1880, United States 
exported 180,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and flour, while Canada only 
exported 7,500,000 bushels, 26 years 
later, in 1906, United States exports 
had fallen to 97,000,000, or little 
more than half, while Canadian 
exports had multiplied by six, be¬ 
coming 47,000,000. It is, then, 
obvious that unless some new and 
unforeseen factor enters into the 
calculation, the day is not far dis¬ 
tant when the United States will 
cease to be an exporter of wheat 
or flour. If her mercantile and 
manufacturing industries increase 
at their present rate, and the aver- a Look into iaoo. 

age yield of wheat decreases at 

its present rate or even stays at vast natural resources will have re- to look elsewhere for the staff of 

the now-prevailing figure of about duced another world power to a life? The area available for wheat 

thirteen bushels per acre, it does position of dependence as regards is fixed and is already known. It 

not require a long look ahead to the great essential of civilized life. is conceded that 175,000,000 acres 

know that the American nation The average yield of wheat from is the full extent of Western Can- 
will some day eat all the wheat it the farms of the Canadian West is ada’s wheat lands. What is not 

can grow. also steadily decreasing, though it known is, how many bushels of 

The step from being an exporting is not so low as that of the United wheat can be raised on each of those 

nation to becoming an importing States, and this is so in spite of the acres by science applied to agricul- 

one, is taken over night. No nation large acreage of wonderfully rich ture, or—"good farming. Increased 

stays long on the border-land, es- virgin soil added each year. That yields ought to accompany increas- 

pecially when its population in- being so to-day, what will the rate ing population. It is not so im- 

creases as rapidly as does our neigh- of decrease be when our tilled acre- portant that we cultivate more 

bors. So we find ourselves con- age is much larger and the percen- acres, as that we cultivate our pres¬ 
templating a time—not very dis- tage of virgin soil added yearly be- ent acreage better. There is a ten- 

tant—when the United States will comes inappreciable? dency on our part to self-congratu¬ 




lation because the exportable sur¬ 
plus of wheat is increasing, when, 
in reality, there is greater cause 
for self-scrutiny because the yield 
per acre of our farms is decreas¬ 
ing. 

It may be sneeringly remarked, 
that with only 10,000,000 of the 
175,000,000 acres available at pres¬ 
ent under crop, it is a trifle prema¬ 
ture to worry over decreasing yields. 
Is it? Is not the United States 
starting too late to worry? Is she 
not beginning to lock the stable 
when all the best horses have been 
stolen? Her best statesmen think 
so. Should we not learn the lesson 
now, in youth, by precept rather 
than in later life, by bitter experi¬ 
ence? Our acreage under crop mul¬ 
tiplied four-fold during the past 
decade; the total jumped from 2,- 
500,000 to 10,000,000 acres. There 
is every probability that this rate 
of increase will be maintained; if 
so, 1920 will find us with more than 
a quarter of our vast heritage of 
wheat lands actually under the 
plow, and, of course, a far greater 
proportion— probably half — occu¬ 
pied. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, at least, 
is beginning to admit that it owes 
posterity something. Our children 
have a claim to inherit sound minds 
in sound bodies. That is generally 
admitted. Have they not just as 
strong a claim to inherit as well- 
stored an earth as we inherited? 
Natural resources should^be handed 
down undiminished—even increas¬ 
ed as population increases—if pos¬ 
terity is to have a square deal at 
our hands. Healthy bodies and 
trained minds are useless tools if 
the God-given raw materials which 
they should shape, have been dis¬ 
sipated through reckless extrava¬ 
gance. 

Viewed in this light, does it not 
behoove Western farmers to take 
thought for the future and see to it, 
each as an individual, that so far 
as his land is concerned, the de¬ 
crease in average yields shall cease, 
and the farm shall be handed down 
to the next generation at least as 
rich in soil fertility as Nature made 
it? 
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NEW THINGS 

-By E. F. W_ 


C HRIST¬ 
MAS is a 
time for 
reflection, 
while New 
Years is, or 
should be, a 
time for deflec¬ 
tion. We have 
clung to old habits, travelled in 
beaten paths in the past, and as 
Father time turns the hour glass 
and registers another notch in his 
sickle, it is not a bad thing to turn 
our thoughts into new channels and 
build our foundations on some 
new ground for a New Year. 

Someone has said that “A wise 
man changes his mind often, but 
a fool never.” Therefore don’t be¬ 
lieve that 3 r ou are casting discre¬ 
tion to the winds when you say to 
yourself, “I am going to do some 
new things in 1909. I am going to 
plan work along new lines.” By so 
doing you are not admitting any 
weakness on your own part, but 
rather a confidence in your future 
capability, and your ability to 
carry out a new work—the surety 
of your feet on unbeaten paths. 

New Year, through custom and 
joke, has come to be dubbed the 
time for resolutions, and if every 
farmer had a penny for every one 
that is made and broken, the price 
of wheat or the mortgage due need 
not worry him in the least. It is 
not of such resolutions that I wish 
to speak, but of new plans for every¬ 
day work that shall be carried out, 
God and health permitting. 

The first thing that naturally 
comes to my mind is the matter of 
“system on the farm.” Farming 
with many is pretty much of a hap¬ 
hazard catch-as-catch-can affair. 
In so far as records are concerned, 
it is run along the lines of least re¬ 
sistance with no possible chance 
for a balance sheet at the end of the 
year. There is nothing whatever 
upon which to base it. 

“But,” says the farmer, “I have 
no time for such things. I am far 
too busy to bother with a set of 
books and besides I find that things 
will generally straighten themselves 
out at the end of the year, and that 
all of the balance sheet required is 
the balance in the bank. So long 
as that is large enough there is 
nothing much that matters.” 

That is one way of looking at 
it, but it is a very poor one, and 
while I would not advise any farmer 
to use up time figuring over a set 
of books when the wheat is crinkling 
to be cut, or the land is suffering to 
be plowed, nevertheless, there is 
every good reason w'hy the farmer 
is just the man who should keep 
an accurate record of his work, his 
receipts and 
expenditures, 
his profits and 
his losses and 
their sources. 

I remember 
one time of 
calling upon a 
farmer in 
Southern Wis¬ 


consin, in haying season. He had 
about thirty acres of fine clover cut 
and bunched, and upon looking him 
up I found him figuring out the net 
profit of that clover crop, in his 
improvised office in a room in his 
house, while dark and threatening 
clouds rolled nearer from the South¬ 
west, and his men leisurely employ¬ 
ed their time in getting in a portion 
of the hay. Needless to say that 
that crop did not produce a very 
handsome profit. 

That is not the kind of figuring 
that counts. No pencil has ever 


such as can now be had at any 
stationery or drug store for about 
$1.00 or $1.50, is all that is needed, 
and five minutes per day will do 
the work. 

If it is a new thing with you, Mr. 
Farmer, you can do nothing better 
than to include it in your plans for 
1909. Try it for 365 days, and I’ll 
wager you’ll thank this publication 
for suggesting the matter to you. 

Good Seed. 

Western Canada has two im¬ 
portant seasons every year—seed 


such, except 
in a few in¬ 
stances, is not 
the case at 
present, and 
any farmer who 
sow's poor seed 
grain in this 
day and gen¬ 
eration, deserves to lose his crop, 
or raise one in which there is no 
profit. 

The Seed Fair has done much to 
change the old condition of affairs. 
It reaches out and gathers togeth¬ 
er, at the same time advertising it, 
much of the best seed grain avail¬ 
able, and while the price charged 
may be a little higher than the reg¬ 
ular market value, it is neverthe¬ 
less worth to the farmer every cent 
charged when compared with seed 
grain that is not up to the standard 
of vitality. 

There is no better time to look 
into this matter than at the begin¬ 
ning of the New Year. At this time 
the supply is ample, and the price 
charged is not nearly as high as it 
will be later wffien there is bound 
to be a rush demand. 

As a New Thing it would not be 
a bad plan to take a mental inven¬ 
tory of your stock of seed grain, 
and if you have any doubts as to 
the quality of your present supply, 
get into touch with some that you 
know is good and unload your own 
onto the open market. 

Good Roads. 

I hear someone say that the mat¬ 
ter of Roads is not a “New Thing.” 
Why, we hear of the road question 
before the Master set foot upon 
earth. True, but if one were to travel 
through Western Canada just at 
the spring break-up, he would un¬ 
doubtedly come to the conclusion 
that it was a brand new thing to 
some people, or that it w'as an old 
thing sadly neglected. It matters 
not which it is, the result is the 
same, and in order that no one in 
particular may be blamed, w'e will 
call it a new thing. 

There is perhaps nothing that 
concerns the farmer of to-day more 
than the subject of good roads. 
They are alike his best friend or 
his w'orst enemy. Forced to travel 
over them he must take them as 
he finds them, with the result that 
they many times mean a drain 
upon his profits. 

In a country like Western Can¬ 
ada, where many of the sections 
are only sparsely settled, it is an 
almost impossible problem to provide 
a macadam highway for every farm¬ 
er, for in some cases where he goes in 
ahead of railway, town, or even civil¬ 
ization itself, he must count himself 
fortunate if he 
can but blaze 
a trail to fol¬ 
low. These are 
New Things, in 
fact, they are 
very much so, 
but they belong 
to a discussion 
other than this. 



been improvised that can do the 
work of the hands directed by an 
organized brain. 

Farm records are a most laudable 
undertaking for any farmer. They 
show an excuse for a failure or a 
reason for a success. If the wheat 
crop has made money the records 
show 7 why. If it has been a losing 
proposition the farm records point 
out the leak holes whereby the 
profits of land and labor have 
dwindled aw r ay, and at the same 
time provide a possible safeguard 
against a recurrence of loss. 

The farm record points out the 
labor costs, the additions made to 
land, stock and machinery. It 
shows bills payable, bills receiv¬ 
able, to wdiom and by whom. 

It is not a difficult task to keep 
such a record. A good daily journal, 


time and harvest. Harvesting the 
grain is merely saving what Nature 
has produced, but unless due care 
is taken to put seed of the proper 
vitality into the ground, Nature 
cannot be blamed for not producing 
a bumper crop. The seed fair, the 
government—the raihvays, the farm 
press, are all in their several ways 
advocating the use of good seed 
among the farmers, for it is a well- 
known fact that in the rush of 
spring w'ork, many farmers w.ll 
sow grain about W'hich they in 
their owm minds have considerable 
doubt. There was a time in this 
Western country w'hen many of the 
farmers w'ere isolated, and raihvay 
communication was not to be had, 
that it was not possible for the 
farmer to get good seed if his own 
was not up to the standard, but 
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Pioneer road 
building is not 
a problem, it 
is an intense 
evolution, oth¬ 
er and more 
pressing things 
crowding it of 
necessity into 
the background for a term of 
years. 

But there are sections in plenty 
that have been settled for years, 
where the trail has given way to 
the fenced and established high¬ 
way, and where the miles of road 
in proportion to the number of 
farms is small. It is to such roads 
that the farmer is in duty bound to 
turn his attention, and there is no 
better time than at the beginning 
of the New Year. 

Nearly every farmer has stored 
up within his memory of the past 
season, many spots on the highway 
over which he travels most, that 
gaged the load that his team could 
haul. Perhaps a dished wheel or 
a broken axle are particularly vivid 
recollections. How about that 
grade on the Jones’ Hill? Have 
you not oftentimes wished it was 
not quite so steep when you were 
tempted to put on a few extra 
bushels of wheat? Verily a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest 
link, nor is a road any better than 
its softest mire hole or steepest 
hill. 

You can’t mend roads at this 
season of the year, but you can lay 
your plans to have them mended 
when spring opens, and there is no 
better time to talk the matter over 
with the farmers of your munici¬ 
pality than right now. They have 
a more open ear on a winter’s day 
in town than when the spring acres 
are waiting to be plowed, or when 
the wheat is crying in the bin to be 
sown, that it may sprout and grow 
and produce a crop. 

Modern road making is a com¬ 
paratively easy task if given a little 
thought and previous consideration. 
The road plow, the road grader, 
the wheel scraper, the split log 
drag, have reduced road building 
to a science, and if due care is ex¬ 
ercised once the highway is put into 
shape a passab.e highway can fall 
to the lot of every farmer. 

Put the “Good Roads” proposi¬ 
tion down in your list of “New 
Things” for 1909. You cannot hope 
to revolutionize your local high¬ 
ways in one season, but a start in 
the right direction means much, 
and there is no better time to start 
than “Now.” 

Farm Machinery. 

Farm machinery claims more of 
the farmer’s attention as regards 
‘NewThings, 
than perhaps 
anything else 
on the farm. 

Every year 
sees new ma¬ 
chines, both 
as regards 
make and 


type, placed upon the market, 
and it is a wise farmer who makes a 
good choice. 

It is not the disposition of the 
manufacturers, nor would it be wise 
for him to place any machines upon 
the market for the farmer to buy, 
unless they were practical and work¬ 
able. His business is built up on 
good goods, and while he may oc¬ 
casionally fall down in his calcula¬ 
tions, he generally tries to ward off 
all possible weak tools by subjecting 
new machines to the test of experi¬ 
ence before attempting to sell them 
to the farmer. 

The chief difficulty with new 
things in the machinery line, is that 
the farmer buys without first having 
satisfied himself that the machine 
in question is -what he wants—that 
it is adapted to his particular needs 
and requirements. This is some¬ 


thing that the manufacturer is not 
responsible for. It is his business 
to make good machinery and sell 
it, and it is the farmer’s business 
to buy only such as he wants. 

The farm machinery catalogs of 
to-day are text books of farm ma¬ 
chinery. They deal with the con¬ 
struction and handling, the care 
and operation of the machines 
which they represent. There is no 
better time than the New Year for 
the farmer to get into touch with 
both the new r and the old in farm 
machines. There may be many 
new labor-savers on the market 
that he should own, and there are 
doubtless some machines that he 
does not want at any price. Don’t 
be afraid of a new thing in ma¬ 
chinery, but carefully consider its 
adaptability to your own conditions 
before you purchase it. 


I have attempted in this article to 
touch upon only a few of the many 
“New Things”that should appeal to 
the up-to-date, progressive farmer. 
My only purpose in writing the 
above is to set you thinking 
along “New” lines, and at the 
same time to temper your thoughts 
with discretion. 

- » - 

The Mystery of Flying. 

A murmur broke from the crowd, 
a whisper of admiration. “Oh!” Out 
over the distant tree-tops and the 
shed's peaked roof, above every 
background but the blue, rushed 
into view then the real picture— 
the one I’d dreamed about—the 
vast bird-thing, wheeling in a long- 
lazy sweep of gracefulness through 
the profundity of the sky. Had it 


trailed a rope, a wire, even a single 
kite cord, the marvel of it might 
have failed—failed, because one 
would have realized then a bond be¬ 
tween it and the earth. But there 
was nothing of that. Instead, it 
shot higher, free of all restraint; and 
with all the power of a great sea 
bird drove away upon its course. 

Again the white pinions tilted, 
and again the flyer turned, rushing 
onward, yet so certain in its move¬ 
ments that one had the feeling that it 
lived and flew of itself, guided by 
its own living will. One dreamed 
that its brain wms its own, almost 
forgetting the man who sat there, 
skilfully fingering the levers. And 
then, as if homeward bound to its 
aerie, it came rushing down the 
sky with the speed and poise of an 
albatross reaching along the trades. 

I stood straight underneath the 


flyer as it went 
by. It was a 
hundred feet 
in the air then. 
I looked up 
and saw the 
small,^ crouch - 
ed figure calm¬ 
ly handlingYhe 
levers; and Wright’s face was as 
unconcerned as the face of a 
farmer’s boy geehawing a sleepy 
yoke of oxen along a country 
road. 

Out on the plains they used to 
tell the story of an old Pawnee 
buck who had just seen his first 
railroad engine. “Mebbe so. Injun 
plenty drunk now.” Then he turn¬ 
ed to his squaw. “You see um 
too?” Yes, she saw it. “Unh, 
squaw drunk too. Squaw stealum 
my whisky,” he grunted, and stolid¬ 
ly knocked her down. In this way 
he not only disputed the improbable 
but asseited a policy of conserva¬ 
tive doubt. 

Say “flying machine” to the ordi¬ 
nary mortal, and you stand the 
chance of hearing a cackle of de¬ 
rision. On my way out to the 
parade ground at Fort Myer, Vir¬ 
ginia, I said it to a man from Phila¬ 
delphia, whereupon he regarded me 
with a fishy eye. 

“Flying? Oh, they’ve ^got to 
show me first,” said he. “Those 
Wrights may be doing it, but ( seeing’s 
believing.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t dispute they’ve 
done something,” he ^went on to 
argue; “only—a hop, skip, and a 
jump off the ground, and back again, 
isn’t flying. Not by a long chalk.” 

Nor was he wrong in that. He 
had in mind some of the hippodro- 
mists that have done much to bring 
aviation into ridicule. Flying is 
not a hop, skip, and a jump, and 
back to the earth again. 

But that afternoon, when the 
Wright aerodrome soared into the 
air from the Fort Myer parade 
ground, and wheeled, turning with 
the ease of a gull, I heard a gasping 
voice hehind me. There was my 
friend from Philadelphia, his eyes 
starting like a cod’s. “My God !” 
he said, and whispered it again, 
“we’ve lived to see it !” 

So we had. Seeing was believing, 
and hedidn’t go hometo beat his wife. 

But if you missed the sight you 
may need convincing. I can’t l 
blame you. I wonder what the 
cave man thought who first struck 
fire. Or the first man to hear Bell’s 
voice whisper through a length of 
copper line. Or -what a Hottentot’s 
impression is when he first hears a 
phonograph. The man from Phila¬ 
delphia and I saw Wright fly at 
Fort Myer, and I do n ’t think the 
cave man and th e Hottentot 
have much 
the b e 11 e_r 
o f u sj in 
awe. 

Maximilian 
Foster, in 
the January 
No. “Every¬ 
body’s.” 
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TIjE wish you joy in this New Year, joy of new beginnings, of high expectations, 
lUtl of renewed faith in things to be. May the spirit of the New Year go with you 
through all its days, and bring you many sweet surprises, many hopes realized, 
many dreams come true. 

If disappointments or sorrows or apparent failures come to make you sad, may you 
not spend God’s time in mourning, but go on your way rejoicing in His many blessings, 
counting them over and. over, like the little child counting stars,—always beginning but 
never ending. 
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IF YOU WILL FILL' THIS OUT AND SEND IT TO US, WE WILL 
SEND YOU A SOUVENIR 


O 1 TR new catalogue is now ready for distrib¬ 
ution. It tells the story of a line of Threshing 
Machinery that has been before the American 
public during the last fifty-five years. We have used 
our rich experience to build upon, arid each year 
we have added new and valuable developments. 
We haven’t space in this ad. to tell you what we 
did in 1908. You must get our catalogue for the 
complete story. Write for it. 


Your Name.. ... 

P.0. Address ..... 

State or Province _ _ 

Town.;... 

Amount of land you own or cultivate 

How old is your Engine?...- 

How old is your Separator?..... 

Will you buy this year? ... 

Do you want our Catalogue .. 


La Porte » - INDIANA 

or Box 1794, WINNIPEG, Canada 
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T HE amount of work performed 
by and the intricate nature 
of the farm machinery at 
the present time, make the proper 
care and handling of the same a 
matter of the utmost importance. 

The loss annually through neglect 
and improper usage, would more 
than pay the interest on all the 
money invested in the machinery ter of the sheaf, waste will be re- Bolts get loose and are not tighten- 
used on the farms Take for in- duced to the minimum. ed, and parts get out of place, con- 

stance, the extra power required to A11 bearings should be kept well sequently the draft is increased 
draw a gang plow, when the shears oil ed with a good quality of oil, and the friction at the bearings soon 
are dull or when the plow does not and when the machine is started causes stops, and breakages, which 
clean properly. Besides this, the to work, after standing for some might be avoided. Thus we have 
driver loses time cleaning the earth time, coal oil should be used freely much expense in time and money 
off the plow in his efforts to get it to clean the boxings out. Axle which with a little care might be 
to clean The extra power required grease is more suitable for the axles done away with, 
and time lost mean money and of wagons and gang plows. Care Then the proper oiling of ma- 

should be taken into consideration, needs to be exercised in purchasing chines is a great factor in their op- 
This is only one of the many ways axle grease, as some brands of eration. How often when passing 
in which loss occurs. this material are very poor lubric- along the highway, you can hear 

The shears of plows should there- ators. the gang plow or other implement 

fore be kept as sharp as the nature In order to protect machinery squealing its loud protest against 
of the soil will permit. Care should as much as possible fro the in- ill-treatment, while the operator 

also be taken to keep the shears, fluence of the weather, it should be sits still, indifferent to these con- 

moldboards, land sides and coulters given a coat of paint occasionally, ditions, and soon the destruction of 
perfectly bright. A coating of an d when not in use, should be kept the bearings is complete, for the 

orease applied to the parts when under cover. The machine shed simple reason that he was too lazy 

the plow is not in use, will greatly need not be expensive, but should or indifferent to care for his ma- 

aid in keeping them free from rust. at least beep the implements dry. chine. 

Considerable power is lost, on ac- It should be situated convenient In these latter days, people are 
count of the side draft, when four to both the house and barn and far beginning to see the folly of such 
horses are hitched abreast on a enough away from both to be safe, conditions, and are in some measure 
gang plow. On this account it is in case either of these buildings trying to guard against them, 
better, whenever possible, to work take fire. _ Sheds are being built to shelter 

them tandem. During the spare time in the ^he machines from the action of 

The cutting mechanism of other winter, the machinery should be ^he e ] emen t S) and more thought is 
machines, such as binders and gone over and put in good repair i, e ; n g given to their operation. 1 
mowers, requires careful attention, for the next season s work. Every How often we hear the statement 

The knives should be kept sharp, hour counts during the busy sea- made, that any man can farm, 
and the edges of the ledger plates S0I b and d the machinery is in - g a f a lI aC y common to people 

on the guards should not be allowed • shape to do the work properly with- w ho have had very little experience 
to become rounded. The knife ou t delay and with the least ex- or are 0 f a care i ess disposition, 
should also be kept running close penditure of energy, much valuable j ea k s on a f arm are n iore 

to the ledger plates. This is especial- time will be saved. Alfred 1 rad- numerous than in any other line of 
ly important when cutting fine shaw. work, and consequently only the 

prairie grass with a mower. The ♦ fittest can survive the ravages of 

pitman rod on these machines By Jas. R. Stewart. time. From year to year, how 

should fit snug both on the pitman - many men leave the farm and drift 

crank and knife head or consider- Care, as regards farm machinery, to the towns and cities, or go farther 
able power and speed will be is one of the terms almost unknown West to homestead? These are at 
lost. in this Western land. ; 1 the same point at which they start- 

Machines such as binders and From the founding of the farming years ago. And what of their 
mowers, do their work to better communities, when men could not prospects of ultimate success? They 
advantage and are lighter in draft, afford shelters for their machinery, are older and less able to battle in 
when they are driven at a certain up to the present time, it has been this busy age and soon they are, 
speed. This speed should be ascer- left, when not in use, to the tender “down and out,” making a pre- 
tained by careful observation, and mercies of all kinds of weather in carious living at some unstable oc- 
the machine should then be run some out-of-the-way fence corner, cupation. But what of our best 
as nearly as possible at that speed, doing its work when called upon, farmers-? Those men of foresight, 
A fast walking team is a great ad- until time had wrought such rav- who saw grand possibilities in this 
vantage in running machinery of ages- that.it would not go any land many years ago, and came here 
this kind, as it is easier to keep a more. to make a name for themselves and 

certain speed when restraining than Then too, the handling has not for their country. Who have cared 
when urging a team. -Very often been of the best. On many farms, f or their machinery and forces 
it is good economy to put an extra a promiscuous lot of men are hired, a s for themselves, and thus stopp- 
horse on such machines. and some of these are the machine ec [ the main cause of loss on the 

Considerable loss may occur operators. It is true that the best farm? 
through improper handling of the men on the farms are generally They have gone fro strength 
levers of binders, especially is this given precedence in these matters, to strength, always with one aim 
the case, if the grain is badly lodged, but many times even they are J n view, the betterment of their 
In cutting lodged grain, the binder not competent to handle machin- country. Consequently, they are 
should be tilted down enough to erv. looked upon to-day by other na- 

raise the grain sufficiently to allow Too often machinery is run with- tions, as the world’s leading agri- 
of its being picked up by the reel, out any thought or care being given culturalists and are happy in their 
The reel should be adjusted so as to the wear and tear of its parts, comfortable farm homes far from 
to lay the grain on the table canvas until like a broken-spirited horse, the noise and bustle of the city, 
in the best possible condition. If it can do no more. Many of our with a substantial bank account, 
this is done skilfully and the butter operators give little thought to a nd peace and contentment in their 
and knotter attachment adjusted the adjustment of the several parts hearts, and happy in the knowledge 
so as to tie the band round the cen- of the machines which they handle. of a life’s work well done. 


The Care and Handling of Farm 
■■ Machinery • 

- Essays by Students of the M.A.C. - 


By Walter F. Smyth. 

The care and management of 
farm machinery may be viewed 
from two sources, viz.: the care the 
implement is given while in oper¬ 
ation; secondly, during its period 
of idleness. To get the most satis¬ 
factory results from any farm ma¬ 
chinery in regards to the efficiency 
of its work, and the length of time 
the implements are fit for service, 
are two things that concern all 
thoughtful farmers, and the above 
results can only be brought about 
by having a skilled man to operate 
and manage them. 

While operating machinery, all 
nuts should be kept tight, for if they 
are allowed to become loose, it 
weakens an implement, materially, 
which is sure to end in breakages, 
causing an unnecessary expense as 
well as time. Oiling is another im¬ 
portant thing to observe about 
machinery, and should be applied 
wherever there is the least friction 
between any of its parts. And the 
oil used should be of the best qual¬ 
ity. This will form a film between 
the parts in contact, and if the oil 
is applied regularly and often, no 
friction will occur, and consequently 
no boxings will be burnt out, and 
the implements will run free and 
easy. Oil cups should be kept free 
from dirt so as it will allow the oil 
to get into the boxings and perform 
its work of lubrication. Now all 
implements should be painted and 
painted well, both wood and iron, 
as this will add a great deal to its 
appearance as well as adding sev¬ 
eral years of usefulness to its life. 
If the woodwork were not painted, 
the climatic changes cause it to 
check and rot. The wood will de¬ 
cay quickly and the iron or steel 
slowly but surely through oxida¬ 
tion. So if we want to keep our 
implements strong and new, we 
must place them under shelter while 
they are not in use, and not allow 
them to be placed in fence corners 
or in bluffs or where we last used 
them, for the rain, snow, heat, wind, 
etc., and the breakages that our 
implements are likely to suffer from 
animals rubbing about them, will 
in the course of a few years amount 
to more in cost than what would 
be required to build an implement 
house large enough to accommodate 
the average amount of machinery 
found on a half section. The build¬ 
ing should be built on a dry and lev¬ 
el piece of ground where it will be 
free from surface water. No definite 
size can'be given for the building, 
for farmers do not use the same size 
machinery, while others again have 
more or less than the average farm¬ 
ers, however, the building should be 
large enough to shelter his mach¬ 
inery and built conveniently so that 
any implement can be taken out 
and replaced with ease. 

Farm implements that are used 
but once a year, such as the thresh¬ 
er, binder and seeder, should be 
well cleaned and oiled before taken 
into the shed, and placed where 





The “New Cockshutt” will always run easy. The frame can’t 
sag in the centre because the short axles, heavy 1 beam and 
the bracing of the truss rods carry it perfectly rigid. 


Brantford 

Canada, 


The Easy, Dependable Drive^ffa^rs"K 

tion with a good 

chain drive than with a gear drive. The “New Cockshutt” is equipped, not 
with a malleable chain, notice, but with a hardened steel chain drive. 
Malleable chain being soft, wears quickly and stretches easily. This makes it 
liable not to fit the sprocket wheel, which causes friction and breakage and’ 
makes iteasy to understand why trouble arises from the use of some chain drives. 
We guarantee our chain not to stretch at three times the breakage strain of a 
malleable chain. Being hardened it will not wear, and will always fit the 
sprocket wheel exactly, preventing friction. Our adjustable chain tightener 
enables the operator always to keep the chain tight. 


Accurate Grain Distributor Feed is positive and 

accurate. The parts 

are machine-made and closely fitted. We use a notched washer so that we 
can always keep a close feed and yet prevent the cracking and grinding of 
kernels. Metal bridges are used between the feed cups. The grain never lodges 
on them, and the last kernels are sown out of the grain box at the same rate as 
when it was full. The Indicator Pointer is controlled by a tempered coiled spring 
which holds it against the end of the feed shut-off. The least movement of 
the]Feed is'registered on the Indicator. The Shifter Lever and Indicator are 
separate, avoiding lost motion and wear. The land measure registers the number 
of acres sown. 


See the Cockshutt Agent, or send direct for Catalog. 


REGINA, CALGARY ’ 
EDMONTON. 


COCKSHUTT PLOW CO., Limited, WINNIPEG, 




The “WONDER” GRAIN CLEANER 


A Cleaner that does BEST WORK every Season, 
no matter how the grain varies in size and condition. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE IN GRAIN CLEANER 

CONSTRUCTION 


Nearly any grain cleaner will do satisfactory work some years and under certain conditions. The 
“Wonder” has proven its ability to do satisfactory work every year and under all condi¬ 
tions. You will find the reason for this in the way it is built. 


Punn [llCtrihlltinn nil Tho 9 iQl/PC The oscillating Feed works up and down, backward and for- 
LIGII UlOII IUU1IUII Ull I llu OIGTGd ward. insuring that the grain is evenlv distributed the full 


ward, insuring that the grain is evenly distributed the full 
width of the sieves. It is easily regulated by a screw, and when set does not require to be touched again. 


Adjustable to Suit Gondilions 


Both the upper and lower shoe can be adjusted separately up 
or down to any incline, to suit all kinds of grain. By raising 
the lower shoe to the top notch, the most thorough work is done, and this is advisable, for instance, in 
cleaning wild oats from wheat. Both shoes can also be adjusted to a long or short stroke as desired. 


Thorough Cleaning Devices 


The wheat gang of the upper shoe is specially designed to take 
wild oats from wheat. To be appreciated this special construction 
of sieves has to be seen. The sieves are shorter and shorter and when the wild oats are once taken out the 
possibility of their dropping through again is.reduced to a minimum. The upper shoe as you have seen, 
can be adjusted up or down to suit conditions. There are also two zinc sieves for barley, one zinc sieve 
for oats, and two zin" sieves for flax in the upper shoe. To finish taking wild oats out of wheat, two 
zinc screens are supplied for the lower shoe. One allows very little waste. The other allows more wheat 
to go through with the oats, but leaves the cleaned grain absolutely pure. These screens can be used 
for barley and oats, and there is also a zinc screen for flax. The fan is larger than usual in mills of this 
construction. 



FvfrpmQ niirahilifv flf SlPVP^ AH the sieves are of zinc—thirteen of them. They will not rust and pTay out as wire sieves do. Nor will they 
LAII Gill G UUIUUIIIIJ Ul OIGlGO grain to lie on them—no need of any cleaning device to keep the bottom rack clear, for the “ Wonder” will cle: 


without clogging. 

The “Wonder” is made in two sizes 
thorough cleaner ; large cleaning capacity. 


allow the 
clean all day 

Lower screens 24 x 36 inches and 32 x 36 inches. Supplied with or without bagger. Strongly built ; well finished, 


SEE THE COCKSHUTT AGENT OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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they will be the least in the way. 
The belts and canvases should be 
removed and hung up or placed in a 
tight box so as they will not be de¬ 
stroyed by mice. 

The implements should then be 
viewed over carefully and adjust¬ 
ments made if any are needed. 
This will give us plenty of time to 
order repairs and get them on the 
machine, so that when the time 
comes for its use it will be ready 
and in a first-class condition for the 
service of man. 

- ♦- 

By Henry Ducie. 


This subject is one of the most 
important that the farmers of the 
present day have to consider. When 
we take the cost of machinery into 
consideration, we are persuaded 
that it is the duty of every farmer 
to look into this matter. The need 
of suitable shelter for implements 
is apparent even to a casual ob¬ 
server passing through the country; 
he sees seventy-five per cent, of 
the farm machinery standing in the 
fields, the owners using it to collect 
snow in winter, and to shelter hens 
in summer. The period of actual 
use each year is small of the most 
expensive of our farm im^e... .its. 
The rest of the year they stand ex¬ 
posed to the oxidising effect of the 
air. The moldboard of the plow; 
the sickle bar of the mower; and 
all unpainted metal parts become 
coated with rust, a simple com¬ 
pound of iron and oxygen. The 
paint peels off the wood, and it 
swells and shrinks a'teinately, ac¬ 
cording to the kind of weather. The 
rain soaks in the wood around the 
bolts, giving the air the needed aid 
to start decomposition, and the 
result is the rapid decay of the 
wooden parts of all machinery ex¬ 
posed to the weather. The rate.r 
depreciation in the value of ma¬ 
chinery is doubly increased by the 
exposure of it to the weather. 
Therefore we may safely state, that 
the actual cost of a machine shed 
is far below the loss incurred by any 
farmer, who neglects to provide 
shelter for his machinery. 

A binder, which wall with care 
last for at least twelve years, will 
be practically useless by exposure 
in six years. When new', it should 
be thoroughly examined by the 
owner, for many of the workmen 
w'ho set up these machines care 
very little w'hether they are put 
together correctly. The paint 
should be cleaned out of the bear¬ 
ings by the application of kerosene. 
The reel slats must be adjusted so 
that when the machine is in motion, 
they wfill not strike the outside 
divider. The sickle ought to w’ork 
smoothly. The levers for tilting 
the binder, and raising the reel will 
work more easily if w'ell oiled. The 
rollers must turn easily. The ele¬ 
vator and table canvas should be 
put on to run with the buckles last, 
and they must run square. The 
knotter is the most complicated 


part of a binder, and often gives a 
great deal of trouble, but any farm¬ 
er, by studying it and using pa¬ 
tience, will overcome all difficulties. 
The billhook must be tight enough 
to hold twdne w'hen tying, yet loose 
enough to release knot when tied. 
The pressure on the twine holder 
ring must be sufficient to keep the 
twine from slipping out, but not 
to cut it. Unbound sheaves may 
be the result of several causes, such 
as the twine slipping from the 
billhook or twine ring; tension on 
twfine too tight; or slight roughness 
on some of the keepers through 
which the twine passes, holding it 
thus increasing the tension; and 
poor twine. The sheaf carrier, 
which is one of the many labor- 
saving attachments, ought to work 
freely, and prompt to the applica-, 
tion of the foot. The drive chains 
must be tight enough to prevent 
them jumping off, yet not too tight, 
or they will grind. A graphite 
lubricant applied to the main drive 
chain will lessen the friction. After 
the bearings have received a liberal 
quantity of good oil, the machine 
will be ready for use. A binder 
should have one thorough oiling 
every half day, and the farmer who 
desires to economize, will apply oil 
frequently to the parts which have 
rapid motion. This may sound like 
strange logic, but there is no truer 
saying than the old axiom, “oil is 
cheaper than machinery.” The 
driver will carefully examine all 
nuts which may work loose, and 
avoid all breakages liable to result. 
He must also take * "e of the wear 
on all parts which are subject to 
great strain, and replace the same 
before they are worn out. The 
canvas should be kept as dry as 
poss; ’ and one way to accomplish 
this . have a piece of oiled can- 
’’ rd long enough to cover 
nd extend up over the 
deflector; this being placed over 
the binder at night, will shed all 
rain and dew which may fall. The 
usual custom of loading it with 
sheaves will be abolished, and the 
canvas will last longer. When 
through cutting the grain, the can¬ 
vas must be removed from the 
binder, laid out in the sun to dry, 
afterward stored away. All dirt 
which may have collected around 
the rollers and other parts, should 
be removed. The woodwork must 
be kept covered with a coat of 
paint, this will keep the water out 
and prevent decomposition by the 
air. After being oiled, the machine 
should be stored in a shed until it 
is needed again. 

The first cost of building a shed 
for machinqj-y often deters many a 
farmer from building one. But 
when he considers it thoughtfully 
he will find that the actual cost 
will be saved in a few years. The 
machinery on a hundred and sixty 
acre farm would cost about one 
thousand dollars, ($1,000) this a- 
mount would have to be expended 
again at the end of eight years, if 
implements were exposed to the 


weather, whereas with careful hand¬ 
ling and storing, these implements 
would last for at least twelve years. 
A suitable shed can be built for 
$200. Many of the farmers when 
starting in the West, cannot afford 
this amount, yet can, if convenient 
to timber, easily put up a building 
even though it may have a sod 
roof, still it will be the means of 
saving dollars, and one dollar saved 
is one gained. The decision rests 
with each individual farmer whether 
he will continue to leave his ma¬ 
chinery exposed, thus practically 
throwing money away each year, 
or will he build a shed and thus 
add materially to his income by 
lessening the rate of depreciation 
of his machinery. 

In concluding, it may be said 
that every wide - awake farmer 
should settle this matter to his own 
satisfaction. Build a machine shed 
and you never will regret it. 

- 4 - 

By J. A. McGregor, Manitou, Man. 


There is probably nothing in this 
Western country of ours, that is 
so badly abused, as farm machin¬ 
ery. Instead of being well-cared 
for, the various machines are as a 
general rule, driven into a fence 
corner, and there left to the 
mercy of the elements till they are 
needed. 

It is a fact admitted by all, that 
this is not the proper way to do. 
On a great many farms, it is a 
noticeable fact of late years, that 
farmers are building sheds for their 
implements. Others still persist 
in leaving their machinery outside, 
and if you ask them why they do 
not build a shed, they put you off 
by saying they have not time, but 
it is really indifference as to the 
life of their implements. 

The implements found on the 
average Western farm, may be 
divided into four classes, namely: 
road, tillage, harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing machinery. Road implements 
include buggies, wagons and sleighs. 
These should all ke kept in good 
condition, broken parts being re¬ 
placed at once and all kept well 
painted. Buggies and wagons 
should be greased or oiled regularly 
and always kept under cover when 
not in use. 

The implements of tillage are: 
plows, harrows, disc harrows, seed¬ 
ers, cultivators and packers. 

The plow should be carefully 
adjusted, because no plow can do 
good work if it is not in condition 
to do it. The moldboard ought to 
be greased when the plow is not 
in use, to prevent rusting. Also 
if you expect to get good results, 
send a man with the plow, who will 
take care of it. 

Considering harrows, seeders, 
packers and cultivators together, 
just see that they are in shape to 
work. The harrow should draw 
square on the draw-bar and the 
teeth ought to be kept sharp. The 


packer and cultivator should have 
plenty of oil on their respective 
bearings, also they should not be 
twisted around short in turning, 
as this is hard on the pole, also on 
the horses. The seeder must be 
properly adjusted and have all its 
parts working right. The bearings 
must be kept well-oiled and when 
not in use the shoes should be 
rubbed with grease to prevent 
rusting. 

The implements of harvest com¬ 
prise, hay rake, mower and binder. 
There is not much to be said about 
the rake except, that it should not 
get careless usage. The mower 
should be watched and worn parts 
replaced by new ones. The driver 
of the machine should oil often, 
and thereby prevent himself a lot 
of trouble afterward. 

There is probably no machine 
on the farm that needs more care 
and handling, than does the binder. 
In many cases it is driven into a 
fence corner after the crop is cut. 
During the winter, snow piles up 
on it and the whole machine is 
twisted and warped. The owner 
finds this out the next season when 
he starts into a field of ripe grain 
and finds that the binder will not 
work. If it had been kept inside 
during the winter, and well oiled, 
the previous harvests, the owner 
might have saved himself consider¬ 
able trouble and expense. 

After the crop has been cut and 
in the stook, it is time to think 
about threshing. Every farmer 
does not own a threshing machine, 
but some do. To make a success 
of threshing, a man must be capable 
of managing men, also he should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the 
machine, especially the separator. 
If possible he should manage the 
separator himself, and then he is 
near the majority of his men the 
whole time. Before the outfit starts 
out in the fall, it should be thor¬ 
oughly overhauled and all defec¬ 
tive parts replaced by new ones. 
If the owner is managing the 
separator he should employ an 
experienced engineer and see 
that he takes proper care of 
the engine. That is, he should 
not jerk it around carelessly or in¬ 
differently. He should keep all 
parts carefully adjusted, and well 
lubricated, also paying attention 
to the fire and water. Then when 
the machine starts, it should be 
kept running, because no machine 
is making money standing still. 

To sum up, a farmer should have 
a machine shed in which to put his 
implements. It ought to be large 
enough to hold them all without 
crowding, and leave room for a 
man to get around and examine the 
various machines. Besides adding 
to the life of his machinery, an im¬ 
plement shed is an improvement 
to the farm. It shows that the 
farmer has good foresight and that 
he is trying to farm in the right 
way, thereby helping himself and 
setting a good example to his neigh¬ 
bors. 
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T HEY are all being taken care of in good shape. Hundreds of threshermen have already asked us to take their names for the new 1909 
Avery Catalog. They will soon be ready to mail. To give you an idea of what our new catalog will contain, we show here three of 
the new- illustrations. Illustrations tell the story even better than words, and so we try to use the clearest possible illustrations. 
But we do not neglect the words—we also try to describe things plainly and just as they are—without exaggeration—a plain statement of how 
they are built and what they will do. 

Already we have received the colored proofs from the new' plates, showing the double page illustrations of the Steam Plow' Outfit and 
“ Yellow' Fellow” Separator—and we are delighted. Many of those who have seen the proofs at our office, say they are the best colored 
illustrations of machines they ever saw. We really believe so, too. 

These are hints of some of the things in the new 1909 Avery Catalog—And we haven’t said anything at all about some of the new 
machines, such as New Steam Plow, New' Traction Steata Shovel,“Yellow' Kid” Separator and others. 

But no more now'—you surely want to see one—that’s all. Especially so if you are in the market, and even if you are not, you will 
want to keep up-to-date on the new improvements. I'ts free. Simply fill out the Free Catalog Coupon below orw'rite a letter or a postal to 
Avery Company, 675 Iow'a St., Peoria, Ill. Better do it right away. 


Our Motto: 


“It’s not what you pay but what 

you get for your money that 
counts.” 


^ „ FREE 

jpHERE are a great many . « 

threshermen and others who L»«I9lIOg 

now own Avery Machinery COUDOU 

but were formerly owners * 

of other makes, who Tear off this Cou P on along 

A? the dotted line and mail to 
say, You get the ^ AVERY CO., 675 Iowa St., Peoria, 
most for your ^ III., U.S.A., and get FREE a 


money "when 
you get an 
Avery.” 


complete catalog of Avery Single 
Cylinder Engines, Double Undermounted 
Engines, Steam Plows, Separators, Water 
SIGN HEBE— Tanks, etc 


Address . 


Please state hero whether or not you are in the market for any 
machinery, if so what, when you wall buy, and whether new or second- 
hand_ 


Get a New 1909 Avery Catalog 

the Free Catalog Corner Coupon, or else write a letter or a postal and mail to— 

AVERY CO„ 675 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 

HAUG BROS. 4 NELLERMOE C0„ Limited 

Canadian Jobbers, • = WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cylinder and Grates. 


Screw Shaft Steering Device. 


One of the things in the constiuction of the Undermounted Engine that has made a 
decided hit : easily operated, slaekless, positive, especially fine for Plowing, Grading and 
Road Work of all kinds. Also build Special Steam Steering Engines to attach. 

For full information about this and other features of the Avery Double Undermounted 
Engine, as well as illustrations and descriptions of these Engines in all sizes (18, 20, 22, 30 
and 40 H.P.), see our New 1909 Catalog. 


These are the parts in an Avery Separator which get the grain out of the heads and also largely separate itTrom the straw Every part is an improvement:— 
JUMBO TOOL STEEL CYLINDER TEETH.—The kind that eat pitchforks and very nearly any old thing and almost never cause any loss of time. 

THE AVERY HEAVY CYLINDER.—Runs steadily and without heating all day long. Has long pivoted cylinder boxes. 

CONCAVES, ADJUSTABLE BOTH FRONT AND REAR.—Can be raised and lowered, either front or rear, to suit • idition of grain. 

ADJUSTABLE GRATE AT REAR OF CYLINDER.—A most important feature. Lower in wet grain to prevent wrak- and raise up when straw is dry. Unequalled 
by any high stationary grate and an exclusive Avery feature. 

MOVING GRATE UNDERNEATH BEATER, The rear grate is also the front end of the straw rack Moves continual! thus aids in separating out more gram. 

LONG CONCAVE AND GRATE SURFACE.—As you can readily see. As long as the longest in any other sep. .(tor, am n'longer than most others. 

All taken together, the Avery Cylinder, Beater, Concaves and 
Grates make up a combination that is a sure grain getter under all 
conditions. Full description and illustration of the complete Avery 
“Yellow Fellow’’ Separator, as well as special features in its con¬ 
struction, can be found in our new catalog. 


My, But How They Are Rolling In—BUT LET ’EM ROLL!! 
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Notes on the Early History of the 
= Agricultural Engine ~ 

- By C. S. Stock - 


T HE following particulars of 
the early history of agricul¬ 
tural engines, will be found 
of interest in connection with the 
article, “A Chapter in the History 
of Traction Engines,” part of which, 
dealing with the early period, has 
appeared in this paper for August 
and September. 

The early histories of traction 
and portable engines are very much 
bound up together, for a traction 
engine was often produced by ad¬ 
ding suitable gearing to an ordinary 
portable engine, so that a reference 
to the history of one is hardly com¬ 
plete without a reference to the 
other. The Royal Agricultural 
Society has had a great deal to do 
with the development of both types, 
largely through the institution of 
steam trials at annual shows, in 
fact, the Society’s reports upon 
these are almost a history of the 
agricultural steam engine. 

Incorporated in 1839, a meeting 
was held at Oxford, but no steam 
engines were shown. In this year, 
How : den, of Boston (Lincoln) and 
Alexander Dean, of Birmingham, 
built portable engines, also Messrs. 
Tuxford brought out a 6 H. P. 
engine and threshing machine upon 
the same frame, not upon wheels. 
So far as can be gathered from a 
brief mention, the first six upon 
wheels appearing in 1842-3, and 
then twelve following with the 
threshing machine separate. 

The early days of agricultural 
engines were not without their ex¬ 
citing moments. An interesting 
example of the risks taken is seen 
in the Society’s enquiry into the 
methods of registering steam pres¬ 
sure. At the Northampton meeting, 
in 1847, the judges laid it down 
“that no engine be allowed to com¬ 
pete with steam above 50 lbs. per 
square inch, or 40 lbs. per circular 
inch.” Now at the York meeting, 
1848, an engine was exhibited so 
defective in construction that it 
actually could not be kept at work, 
and at the Norwick meeting, 1849, 
a 6 H. P. Hornsby engine appeared 
with a mercury pressure gauge. It 
was not till the late ’fifties that 
pressure gauges came to be regard¬ 
ed as a necessity, and that cheap¬ 
ness brought them gradually into 
common use; before this a valve 
loaded to the maximum pressure 
was all that was provided. 

A few remarks about the action 
of the R.A.S. regarding gauges, 
were given not long ago in “The 
Engineer,” London. It appears 
that at the Manchester Showy 1869, 
no exhibitor was allowed to get up 
steam in the show' yard until Mes¬ 
srs. Easton & Amos, engineers to 
the Society, had satisfied them¬ 
selves that the boiler was safe at 
50 lbs. per square inch, the max¬ 
imum allowed pressure, and had 
seen that it wag fitted with a proper 
gauge and safety valve. A mer¬ 
cury column was set up in the show- 
yard, against w'hich the gauges 
were tested. The results of the test 
was written upon a card in these 


words “This gauge having been 
duly examined and tested, is certi¬ 
fied to show 40 lbs. (or whatever 
it was), when the boiler ‘‘‘■pressure 
is 50 lbs.” The first year (1869) 
this w r as done, the results as regards 
accuracy were simply appalling, 
for only nine gauges were correct 
out of 52, whilst a number were 
nothing more or less than so much 
scrap, one actually being 30 lbs. 
out. This state of affairs -was made 
public through the action of the 
Society and the engineering press, 
so that in a very few- years accuracy 
was the rule. 

Returning to history; at the Liv¬ 
erpool meeting, 1841, Messrs. Ran- 
somes showed a portable engine 
upon two wheels only, with a 
vertical boiler and patent Davies 
(Birmingham) disc engine, having 
only one main moving part, it could 
be coupled to the threshing machine 
by a shaft with universal joints. 
It was remarked in the report, that 
the valve of steam power for work¬ 
ing fixed threshing mills, had been 
long known in N. England and Scot¬ 
land, but they believed this was 
the first attempt to render it port¬ 
able. The Society appears to have 
been prepared to make a steam 
trial of any engines submitted to 
them for that purpose. 

At Bristol, 1842, four steam en¬ 
gines were showu. Messrs. Ran- 
somes exhibited the 1841 engine 
arranged to propel itself, which it 
did at 4 to 6 miles per hour, but 
the judges considered it question¬ 
able wLether self-propulsion was an 
advantage or not. A platform was 
provided to carry the threshing ma¬ 
chine. It is probable that this en¬ 
gine was never meant to be re¬ 
garded as a traction engine, the 
idea being that it could dispense 
with horses in moving from farm 
to farm. Messrs. Ransomes also 
show'ed another engine on four 
wheels. Alex., Dean of Birming¬ 
ham, exhibited, and Mr. Cambridge, 
of Market Lavington, Wilts, showed 
an engine with an oscillating cylin¬ 
der and four wheels. 

At Derby, 1843, six engines ap¬ 
peared, three being self-propelled; 
Cambridge and Dean were again 
exhibiting. In the report is the 
follow-ing: 

“The judges may now' report that 
the manufacture of travelling steam 
engines is become a systematised 
business. la Lin coir shire, steam 
engines, both fixed and portable, 
are becoming general on large 
farms. They are also let. out on 
hire here for wheat or barley thresh¬ 
ing, the charges being from Is. to 
Is. 3d. per quarter, including w-ages 
of engine driver and feeder of ma¬ 
chine. The farmer usually finds 
coal and assistant hands. The 


Yorkshire Fire Office w ill now in¬ 
sure at 3%, where these engines are 
used, their usual charge being 2%.” 

This show's that bv 1843, the 
agricultural steam engine had be¬ 
come a factor of importance. 

At Southampton, 1844, there 
w-ere four engines, amongst them, 
one by Dean, w-ho exhibited at 
every R.A.S. meeting from 1842 
till 1847. In this instance his en¬ 
gine called forth severe criticism 

from the judges-“that it proved 

to be inefficient and dangerous in 
the extreme, they thought it a toy 
and not useful to agriculturalists. 

Only two engines appeared at 
Shrewsbury, 1845, by Dean and 
Cambridge. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1846, saw on¬ 
ly one, this was Cambridge’s, with 
the cylinder placed vertically in the 
steam space of the boiler. The 
Northampton meeting, 1847, was 
an important one for engine build¬ 
ers, because the action of the So¬ 
ciety in offering a premium of £50 
for the best engine, stimulated 
interest, and seven engines were 
exhibited. It was at this time the 
R.A.S. fixed 50 lbs. per square inch 
as the maximum boiler pressure. 
The prize was w'on by the portable 
engine of Mr. Cambridge, who had 
started manufacturing in 1843, and 
made many different designs. 

In the 1847 engine of 6 H. P., 
he made a large step in general ar¬ 
rangement towards the more mod¬ 
ern typejthe cylinder w-as slightly 
inclined to the horizontal at the 
fire-box end, driving on to an over¬ 
neck crank shaft in bearings near 
the smoke-box end. The boiler 
contained one big oval flue, par¬ 
titioned off so that the gases had to 
travel backwards and forwards 
three times, the smoke-box end of 
the flue w'as extended and surround¬ 
ed by the feed w'ater tank, but the 
general appearance of the engine 
approximated to that of the more 
modem type. A few engines of this 
design w'ere at w'ork a few years 
ago and may be still. About this 
time vertical cylinders finally gave 
place to horizontal. 

Barrett & Ashton exhibited a 
5 H. P. engine with many parts in 
brass to avoid corrosion, the works 
were enclosed in a wooden lock-up 
box, and the engine w'as of the re¬ 
turn connecting rod type, price 
£189, a Hornsby 6 H. P. engine 
costing £245; this gives an idea 
of the prices then ruling. 

E. Bloxsam, of Gillinorton, show¬ 
ed an engine with the works under¬ 
neath and reversing gear, price 
£160, Rvland & Dean’s two-cylinde 
type cost £300, Tuxford’s 6 H. P. 
engine and threshing machine com¬ 
bined cost £245. 

At the York show, 1848, the 


premium was won by Messrs. Horns¬ 
by & Sons: Barrett & Ashton had 
an engine with vertical cylinder, 
and w'e find the Barrett, Exall & 
Andrews engine, which w'as too de¬ 
fective to work, whilst the 'Norwich 
show, 1849, included the Hornsby 
engine with a mercury gauge. At 
this show, Messrs. Clayton & Shut- 
tleworth, w'ho built their first in 
1845, made a hit with three good 
portables of 5, 7 and 9 H. P., and 
Messrs. Ranson'es & May exhibited 
the Willis self-moving engine il¬ 
lustrated in the September No. 

A rough sketch of this has re¬ 
cently been published in the “Rail¬ 
way Magazine,” London, from the 
diaries of the late Mr. David Joy, 
inventor of Joy’s radial valve gear, 
and at one time connected with 
Messrs. E. B. Wilson & Co.; here 
the steering is depicted as operated 
by rotating a horizontal shaft, run¬ 
ning above and parallel to the boil¬ 
er, which engages by bevel wheels 
with a vertical shaft placed in front 
of the smoke-box, the lower end 
of which connects with the front 
axle. In the description appended, 
the engine is described as the first 
farmer’s or road engine from which 
all the agricultural engines have 
sprung, of course it is hardly correct 
to describe it as the first road en¬ 
gine, though it was one of the first 
actual traction engines, but from 
the historical notes above, it is 
clearly wrong to say all agricultural 
engines have sprung from it. 

Messrs. E. B. Wilson & Co. were 
well-known locomotive railway 
engine builders at that time, and 
the influence of locomotive design 
upon the “Willis” engine is plainly 
visible. The Leiston firm, Garrett 
& Sons, won the premium at the 
Norwich show. 

Exeter was the town chosen for 
the show in 1850, a 6 H. P. portable 
with two oscillating cylinders was 
considered by the judges to show, 
“a complication unnecessary in this 
class of engine.” About this time 
the judges say more than once that 
they object to iron wheels for farm 
roads. Tuxfords showed a 6 H. P. 
with boxed-up works, and the well- 
known firm of Garrett, Leiston, was 
exhibiting, also Hornsby, with hor¬ 
izontal cylinder in steam space over 
fire-box. 

The next year, 1851, was the year 
of the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, London, and besides several 
engines showu in the exhibition, 
ten makers entered portable engines 
for the trials. The oscillating cylin¬ 
der seems to have enjoyed a certain 
amount of popularity for some time, 
and on this occasion a 4 H. P. en¬ 
gine of this form was shown by 
Tuxfords, but a decided peculiarity 
was seen in a 5 H. P. engine brought 
into the yard, by Messts. Ransomes 
& May; this was a trunk engine, a 
type at one time largely employed 
in marine work, as mentioned in 
the September number. This form 
of engine appeared again in Horns¬ 
by’s traction engine, 1863. At the 
exhibition trials the portable en- 
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want carriage dealers in the West to know that we build a line of the highest grade and 
finest finished work. 

The above portrait represents our new Beverly Stanhope which we brought out especially 
for those who want the finest Stanhope there is built at any price. 

It is not only a beauty, but it is one of those kind that wear as long as a man lives, and 
the style is good ten years hence. 

One of these jobs with rose carmine gear, black body, upholstered in our new Bedford 
cord, is a fine job for you to show in your repository, and it won’t be there long. 

Send to us for our 1909 Catalog, illustrating over seventy-five styles. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE BAYNES CARRIAGE CO., LTD 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


gine of Messrs. Hornsby & Sons, and oscillating cylinder attached, 
took the first prize, a performance all the machinery being boxed in 
repeated in 1852, at Lewes. It was and only the flywheel protruding, 
of 6 H. P.; earlier engines by this Another illustration shows a pe- 
firm had a dome shaped fire-box culiar looking engine of Garrett’s, 
top, but in 1850, the cylinder was where the chimney is situated about 
placed horizontally within the steam two-thirds along the boiler, a hori- 
space over the top of the fire-box, zontal cylinder driving the crank- 
this was so in the prize engine, it shaft running-in bearings fixed to 
burned 6.73 lbs. of coal per H. P. the back end of the boiler. Partic- 
hour, the average of the five best ulars of some of the engines of 1851 
engines was 8.13 lbs. per H. P. and 1862, will be found in the “Can- 
hour; but the worst engine of 4 H.P., adian Thresherman” for October, 
by Roe & Co., burnt no less than 1906. 

25.8 lbs. per H. P. hour. “Some traction engine exhibits 

In the Official Catalog of 1851, in England:” The Ransomes 4 
a “registered steam engine,” by H. P. portable, and Barrett, Exall 
Clayton & Shuttleworth, is illus- & Andrews engine mentioned there, 
trated, it presented the appearance were of the usual type with a hori- 
of a rather shallow metal box upon zontal boiler, and not vertical as 
four wheels, with a vertical boiler might be inferred from the de¬ 


scription, and the Exhibition of having commenced this sort of 
1862, stated to have been held in work only a few years before, on 
Hyde Park, though actually not account of the Exhibition, stating 
far off was held at Kensington, that “40 of these engines are now 
on the site of the present Natural in constant use, price £420.” 
History Museum. Here Tuxford’s A truly marvellous-looking ma- 
traction engine had a single roller chine was illustrated in the Official 
instead of driving wheels, and one Catalog, 1862, as Robey & Co.’s 
of Bray’s traction engines mention- patent highway locomotive; this 
eel in September number, of a sim- was about as much a sight for the 
ilar but earlier design, was used gods, as the old locomotive “Com- 
in conveying heavy machinery to wall,” L.N.W.R. (England), in each 
the Exhibition, taking 45 tons, case the driving axle was above the 
Mr. D. K. Clark, of locomotive fame, boiler, the latter slung beneath it, 
was engineer to this Company, and so the driving wheels had to be 
features of locomotive practice are very big, those of the “Cornwall” 

evident in his designs. were and still are 8ft. 6 ins., the 

In 1S62, an Aveling (Rochester, largest in the world for the engine 

Kent) traction enigne, was shown, still exists and I believe occasional- 

described in “Canadian Thresher- ly works though the boiler has long 
man,” October, 1906, the builder since been put into the correct po- 








sit-ion above the driving axle. 
Robey’s engine ran upon four wheels 
the steersman being on a raised 
platform over the front pair, driver 
behind. Two cylinders drove a 
crankshaft with pinions gearing 


rather curious. Although the in¬ 
spection or insurance of engines 
in factories, etc., is obligatory, no 
such demand is made regarding ag¬ 
ricultural or general showman’s 
engines, etc., the explosion of which 


gave an exceptionally interesting 
talk on the history of the . Associa¬ 
tion, finally taking up the old-time 
members, he selected Mr. J. E. 
Ruby, to whom he paid a splendid 
tribute and presenting him with 
an elegant gold-headed cane 



appropriately engraved. Mr. 
Ruby responeded in a very 
nice way, going into the 
history of the Association, 
and the wonderful growth 
of business in Western Can¬ 
ada since he came here. Mr. 
Ruby is leaving the West to 
take up his home at Smith’s 
Falls, the home office of 
the Frost & Wood Co., 
where he has been called to 
take a larger and more re¬ 
sponsible position with his 
company, and in this con¬ 
nection no man in the As- 


The Small Grade oftentimes determines the size of the load that can be hauled. 

into toothed rings bolted to the would often be as dangerous to life 


sociation could be missed 
more than w ill our genial 
friend, J. E. Ruby, and while we re- 


large driving wheels. 

The South Kensignton (London) 
mechanical engineering collection, 
one of the finest in the world, con¬ 
tains very little relating to agricul¬ 
tural engines, but there is a good 
model of the Longstaff-Pullan en¬ 
gine, 1858-9, mentioned in the 


as that of any other engines. 

Now that disabilities are removed 
the light steam traction engine, 
capable of a smart pace, is to be seen 
in increasing numbers upon the 
roads of the United Kingdom. 


gret to see him leave, we are pleased 
to know his services have been ap¬ 
preciated and he is receiving a pro¬ 
motion that true merit deserves. 

Mr. Mott then desired to call at¬ 
tention to the heavy duties of the 
Secretary, Mr. Thos. Learie, and 
understood that Mr. Learie was ar- 


Ruby, H. W. Hutchinson, J. Bryan, 
Faulkner, S. S. Bean, Cl. W. Fair- 
bairn, J. A. Acheson, F. 1). Blakely, 
D. McKenzie, Hagel, Ed. Strachan, 
J. M. Reid, H. Pickles, W. Antliff, 
J. D. Balfour, J. P. Minhinnick, 
M. J. Rodney, Tanner, Wm. Bourke, 
T. P. Bell, David Drehmer, C. H. 
Whitaker, Geo. W. Erb, L. Hart- 
shorne, E. Cahill, E. E. Lyday, 
Schiedel, J. A. Turnbull, Geo. Car¬ 
penter, C. W. Esmond, E. A. Cut¬ 
ler, I. P. Porter, 0. H. Berkey, E. 
Ellwood, C. Weld, H. P. Hansen, 

A. C. McRae, H. Anderson, 1. C. 
Nelson, the Secretary, Thos. W. 
Learie, and E. H. Heath. 

- -♦- 

Professor of Animal 

Husbandry. 

An official appointment has been 
made to the Professorship of Animal 
Husbandry at the Manitoba Agri¬ 
cultural College. W. IL Peters, 

B. S.A., graduate of Iowa State 
Agricultural College, and at present 
assistant Professor of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry on the staff of that Institu¬ 
tion is the man selected. 

Prof. Peters was born and brought 
up on a farm in Southern.Iowa tak¬ 
ing a four years' course in his country 
high school, and upon graduation 


August No., also the original of a The Annual Dinner of the Winni= ranging for an assistant, also that entered the Agricultural College at 
Trevithick engine (1811) used for pe g Wholesale Implement As= his assistant was of his own choice, Ames, where he secured his degree 

threshing. sociation. and a lady. As the arrangement graduating with highest honors. 

The Royal Agricultural Society _ was to be a permanent one with During the last year of his course 

dropped the engine trials in 1872, Q n Wednesday, December 23rd, Mr. Learie, it was felt that the As- he represented his college at the 

presumably because all makers had The Winnipeg Wholesale Imple- sociation should recognize this by Chicago International Stock judg- 
got- up to a fair level of excellence. ment Association held their Annual presenting Mr. and Mrs. Learie (to mg competition and was the highest 
Any mention of agricultural en- Dinner at Deer Lodge. The dinner be) with two beautiful chairs, which man in horses, a subject upon which 
gines would be incomplete without i ast yeai . ; see med to be so very had been sent to the home of the he is regarded as a specialist. He 
some remarks upon the influence of satisfactory, held at Deer Lodge, bride, previously. Mr. Learie was also had the distinction of being 
legislation. This, as in the case of that the Association decided to hold very much surprised, but made a Editor of the college paper and 
motor cars, has been the great re- there again. most happy response. President of the Agricultural Club, 

straining factor. It may not be A special car left Main and Por- After the presentations, a splen- Dean Curtiss considers him as one 
generally known that about 1830, tage, at 6 p.m., and while one of the did entertainment was given by of the first men in Animal Hus- 
light steam carriages or motor cars i arg est cars that the Company have Professors Wray and Cornwall, and bandry who ever graduated from 
were running in England, construe- was used; j t was pp ed w jth the best Mr. Faulkner delivered some very Iowa College. 

ted by Sir Goldsworthy Gumey, i 0 't 0 f men j n Winnipeg, let loose entertaining recitations. Auld Lang Prof Peters has been under con- 
Hancock, Dance, Church, and oth- f 01 . an evening. Stationed in the Syne was sung, and at eleven o’clock sideration for this position for some 
ers. front of the car in the smoking de- the return trip was made in the time but, as he was training the 

In 1832, there was a regular ser- par tment, was Prof. Wigdon’s 
vice of Hancock’s steam omnibuses Harp Orchestra, which played 
between Paddington and the City stirring music, including “A Hot 
(London), yet by 1836, the indus- Time in the Old Town To- 
try was practically abandoned, for night,” all the way out. 
an Act of Parliament was passed Soon a f te r arriving at Deer 
permitting the imposition of such Lodge, about 6.40, one of land- 
heavy tolls, that the charges some- i orc ] Chadwick’s famous chicken 
times became equal to twelve times dinners was started, and for 
those for a four-horse coach. We dinners that make one forget 
see that between the late ’forties that there was anything to do 
and late’fifties traction engines were but enjoy oneself, this dinner 
being developed, but a further Act did it. A good spirit pre- 
was passed limiting the speed of all va il e d throughout and'frequent- 
mechanically propelled vehicles, in l y across the table—“Here’s to 
all parts, to four miles per hour, and yoU r health,” etc., and in- 
obliging them to be preceded b y a dividual and side toasts of this 
man on loot, with a red flag; of nature were indulged in. 
course this quite crushed out the A flashlight photograph was 
light and speedy road engine, and taken, but unfortunately the 

retarded the heavy traction engine, photo-grapher did not have 
which first became really important sufficient light and the picture 
from a public point of view, about wa s not a success. 

1863. Other legislation followed, After dinner a toast to the King special car with the harp orchestra winning team at Iowa for Chicago 

but the Motor Cars’ Act of 1896, followed, by an interesting speech in attendance. it was impossible to secure him un- 

the result of motor car develop- by President Stevens, introducing Following were the guests of the til after the International Show, 
ment on the Continent, finally clear- Mr. W. H. Hutchinson, as one of evening, all members of the Associa- Prof. Black attended Chicago at the 

ed the air. A point of English the old-time charter members of tion:— time of the fair there and secured 

Law, re traction on highways is the Association. Mr. Hutchinson John Stevens, E. A. Mott, J. E. his consent to come to Manitoba. 



A Harvester String at work in the Argentine. 
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nPHE wonderful agricultural resources 
4 of the Canadian Northwest are being 
rapidly developed—but this development 
would be impossible without improved 
machines and implements, and the 
McCormick line is playing an impor¬ 
tant part in making Canada the bread 
basket of the world. 


and shoe drills are interchangeable. There is no question but that double disks are superior in muddy 
fields, single disks in hard and trashy ground, and shoe drills in well-prepared and mellow seed beds. 
Any of these styles of drills can be changed into either of the other two by putting on either of 
the other two styles of markers. By doing this, the purchaser will have a drill for all conditions of 
ground—hard and dry, trashy, muddy or a well-prepared seed bed. 

The value of the McCormick drills in sowing grain is that they deposit the seed uniformly, cover 
it properly, thus protecting it from frosts and insuring an even stand. The farmer who uses the 
McCormick drill, can always feel assured that he has a machine that puts the seed in the ground in the 
best possible manner to produce a good crop. 



| N materials and workmanship, McCormick harvesting machines are unrivalled, while the machines 
themselves are abreast with the times — in fact, they are in the lead with modern im¬ 
provements. The McCormick line for 1909 is equipped with every known device for convenience 
and efficiency. McCormick machines are built in the largest agricultural machine works under the 
British flag. 

The McCormick line includes binders, mowers, tedders, sweep rakes, side delivery rakes, hay 
loaders, hay stackers and binder twine. Also a complete line of tillage implements and seeding ma¬ 
chines, comprising disk drills, shoe drills, cultivators, 
— ’ === ^T = * smoothing and disk harrows, and scufflers. Also 

gasoline engines, cream separators, hay presses, 
~ j wagons, sleighs and manure spreaders. 


Write for catalog and full information 


Western Canadian Branch Houses 


M c CORMICK 


Brandon,Man. Calgary, Alta. Edmonton, Alta 

Regina, Sask. Saskatoon, Sask. Winnipeg,Man. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 
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Fifty head of horses are kept 
on the farm for work, and 
reserve purposes and a large 
herd of hogs eat up the waste 
products. 

One of the features of Kenil- 
meaky is its hennery, which is per- 

then practically unknown. A short haps the largest thing of its kind in 

distance from Winnipeg it afforded a most necessary thing, on a farm A complete American - Abell Western Canada. It is a modern 
an opportunity in case the traveller as large as Kenilmeaky. threshing outfit is kept on the farm, structure built according to the 

forgot something of importance, to Kenilmeaky Farm consists of consisting of a 26 h.p. traction en- most approve! plans known to 
return to the city and secure it be- 4,000 acres, of which 2,500 is broken. gine and a 40 x 60 Toronto poultry science, with incubators, 

fore going on. There are larger farms in Western Combination separator. The en- brooders, etc., the entire arrange- 

This spot is historical for another Canada than this, but when we gine is used during the greater ment being heated by its own steam 

reason, in that it was originally take into consideration the fact part of the summer, for plow- plant. 

opened up for farming purposes, that an almost complete system of ing, twenty - five acres being The poultry end of the farm is 


S ITUATED near Headingly, be¬ 
tween the C.P.R. and the 
old Portage trail, there is an 
historical spot. In the early days 
of the old Hudson’s Bay freighters, 
it was a favorite camping ground 
for the people going west into the 


KENILMEAKY FARM, MAN. 


-By E. F. W, 





In the Hog Lot at Kenilmeaky. 


The Farm Home, Kenilmeaky. 


by an English nobleman, and run mixed farming is carried on, we can the average day’s turn over, 
by him under a system of managing see that the amount of labor in- At the time the writer visited 
tenants. From him it derived its volved is such as to make the farm the farm, they were threshing bar- 

name of Kenilmeaky, and to-day much larger than the mere acres ley, and some idea can be gained of 

Kenilmeaky Farm is known and which it contains. the amount being threshed, when 

spoken of as one of the big farms In 1908, 1,800 acres were under it took nine stook teams to 
of Manitoba. Under English man- crop, consisting of 600 acres of haul the sheaves in, and five grain 

agement this farm on Sturgeon wheat, 800 acres of oats and 400 teams to haul the grain away, the 

Creek, was anything but a success. 

The Englishman, unaccustomed to 
Western conditions and methods, 
fell short in his results, so that all 
that can be said of him in so far as 
Kenilmeaky is concerned, is that 
he opened it up for a future owner 
to develop. 

The man who has developed Ken¬ 
ilmeaky Farm up to its present 
proportions and importance, is Mr. 

F. E. Kenaston, who is well known 
in Canadian business and financial 
circles. Realizing the value of a 
tract so near Winnipeg, he purchas¬ 
ed it and put it under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. William Innes, who for 
some time had had charge of a big 
farm in Minnesota, forMr. Kenaston. acres of barley. All of these three hauls in each case being short. 

Mr. Innes is a Scotchman, born crops yielded heavy, especially the About 100 head of cattle are kept 
and bred with that love of the land barley. In one field there were 360 on the farm, a great many of them 
in his veins that has made Scot- acres, and -when the writer saw it being milch cows. The milk is 
land’s farms the envy of the world, just before it was threshed, a pret- taken to Headingly every morning 
Coupled with a love for agriculture, tier field of stooks can scarcely be and shipped into Winnipeg, by the 
is an inborn ability to manage men imagined. electric car. 



A Morning Scene at Kenilmeaky. 


in charge of Mr. Innes’ eldest daugh¬ 
ter, who has made a particular 
study of this branch of the business, 
and to -whose able management its 
success is due. Chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys are rais¬ 
ed, all of which yield a hand¬ 
some profit from what goes to 
-waste on many of our Western 
farms. 

The farm buildings are large and 
commodious and well arranged, 
and the house is of such size and 
proportions as to do justice to any 
English manor. When we take into 
consideration the fact that during 
the summer, from 35 to 40 men 
must be housed and fed, we 
can see the need for a large farm 
house. 

Kenilmeaky on a day in midsum¬ 
mer, is a most delightful spot to 
visit. With its rambling fields 
waving in the glittering sunlight, 
with a view that looks westward to 
the Rockies, and with a farmstead 
that bespeaks thrift, and to these 
coupled a hospitality on the part 
of the manager, that is at once open 
and soul-warming, the visitor to 
Kenilmeaky, will go away with an 
impression that will remain long in 
the pleasant corners of his memory. 



Th8 Hennery. Kenilmeaky. Miss Innes in the buggy 

























A FARMER buying a plow or other farm implements cannot protect himself in the same way that he does when buying a horse. He 
*■ can examine the horse for ringbone, curbs, spavins and sweeney, put it through the paces to test its wind, and otherwise discover 
its blemishes and deficiencies. He cannot tell ■what is hidden by the bright paint and smooth varnish on the plow. It has no tell-tale 
teeth, its endurance is an unknown quantity, and its efficiency problematical. The beams may be low carbon steel that has the size and weight, 
but lacks strength. Smaller beams of higher carbon might stand twice the strain. The coulters may look all right, but who can say the 
first stone won’t turn the edge like a piece of tin? The malleable and cast iron may be without flaws and still be as brittle as glass. The 
moldboard and share may look good and yet be a cheap grade of steel. This is w'here the trade-mark of a house with a reputation to sustain 
becomes of value to the farmer. It is a guarantee against these things. 


EVERY IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURED BY THE MOLINE PLOW CO. HAS THE TRADE-MARK THAT 

INSURES QUALITY. 


Some Worthy Members of the Flying Dutchman Family are 


THE 

GOOD ENOUGH 
SULKY PLOW 


MONITOR 


DRILLS 


Sold with either Stubble or Breaker 
Bottoms. 


The Best Plow on earth for the money. 


THE SUCCESS 
HARROW CART 


Interchangeable SHOE. HOE, SINGLE or DOUBLE DISC. Has double gear 
force feed, front delivery discs that get the grain in at a uniform depth, hard oil 
cups, a strong compact frame, long wheel boxes, made to work right, made to wear 
right, made to give satisfaction. 


Fits any Harrow. Will not tip over 
on a side hill. Easy on the driver 
and team. THE GREATEST 
LABOR-SAVER of any single piece 
of Farm Machinery. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, WE SELL 


The Famous Scotch Clipper Walking Plows, Best Ever Sulky and Gang Plows, Disc Plows, Canadian Chief Gang Plows, Flying Dutch= 
man Engine Gangs, Economy Disc Harrows, Genuine T. G. Mandt Wagons and Bob Sleds, Ideal Feed Mills, Webber Fanning Mills, National 
Manure Spreaders, Munro=McIntosh Carriages and Cutters, etc., etc. 


Write us for circular giving full description 


Canadian Moline Plow Co 

-- WINNIPEG- 


Distributing Warehouses: REGINA, CALGARY, SASKATOON 
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Good Fences and Their Value 

- By E. F. W. _ 


A S the great wheat fields spring 
up in the West, the value of 
fences on the farm becomes 
more and more apparent to the 
farmer. When wheat (the great 
stap.e crop of the newly-opened 
West, the only crop on which the 
new settler on the prairies can de¬ 
pend for profit and the maintenance 
of his family) begins to fail to pro¬ 
duce remunerative crops, it is but 
natural that the farmer turns his 
attention more and more to the 
different kinds of live stock and to a 
mode of tilling his soil that will bring 
it back to its original state of fertility. 
[ The time is fast approaching v hen 
sheep and cattle can not be raised 
on our prairies of the West without 
at first preparing and building good 
fences to enclose the stock in order 
to protect the owners’ and their 
neighbors’ crops from destruction. 
The farmer finds it even cheaper in 
these days, to fence his stock than 
to watch it, and many a Western 
farm boy and girl, who in the past 
have herded the cattle and sheep, 
will each and every one cast their 
vote in favor of a good fence to re¬ 
strain the stock. Many is the time 
I have seen boys and girls out on 
the lonesome prairies during the 
long days of summer, faithfully 
watching papa’s cattle and sheep, 
when they should have been in 
school, and my sympathies have 
gone out to the little fellows, es¬ 
pecially in the cold days of early 
autumn, when they would seek the 
sunny side of some hay stack or 
some shelter from the cold and 
piercing winds. 

But, boys and girls, better times 
are in store for you; the great wire 
factories have so reduced the cost 
of wire and wire fencing, that it is 
now cheaper to build fences than 
to board the boy and girl, and be- 
sides this, the farmer is learning 
that good fences help him to make 
more money and this more money 
will be used to buy more and better 
schooling for the boys and girls. 

What an aggravation to the farm¬ 
er who has a fine crop of grain 
growing, some day on arriving home 
from town to find his herd of forty 
or fifty head of cattle have broken 
out of the pasture, and are all in the 
field, or have trampled all over the 
farm, leaving waste and destruction 
of his fine crops in their wake; and 
the aggravation is still more acute 
when a ne.ghbor’s cattle have brok¬ 
en out and done the damage, and 
the chances are, ten to one, that 
hard words and feelings will ensue, 
and in many instances families on 
adjoining farms have become en¬ 
emies for life over the results of 
maintaining a poor division fence 
between farms. Damage suits have 
been brought and fought over for 
years at great cost of friendship, 
money and time, growing out of 
poorly-constructed and poorly main¬ 
tained division fences. 

So I say, brother farmer, when 
we come to need fencing in our 
business, let us study the question 
of fence construction, and whenever 
or wherever we build a fence, let 


us build for permanency, and for 
efficiency. The difference in cost 
between a barb wire fence and a 
woven wire fence, that will hold 
cattle, sheep and hogs, is now so 
small that scarcely any up-to-date 
farmer is to-day using the barb wire 
except for the upper and lower wire, 
the latter to prevent the pigs from 
rooting under and the upper wire 
to prevent the cattle and horses 
from damaging and sagging the 
upper wires of the woven wire fence, 
so I say the barbed wire has served 
its purpose, and like many other 
good things, is being relegated to 
the rear, and something better is 
taking its place. 

p Many good fences are on the 
market, and all have their good 
points and nearly all will make a 
good fence if the fence is properly 
constructed. However, the lay of 
the land will make a difference in 
building a fence from the different 
varieties of fencing on the market. 
On level land all will stretch up 
nicely and be ah r.ght, but on hilly 
and uneven surfaces, care should be 
used to select a fence that will not 
“buckle” when building over the 
hills and hollows. Care should be 
taken that after die fence is finished, 
each wire will stand its share of the 
strain, and on this point the make of 
fencing has much to do. Be sure) ou 
are light on this point, then go ahead. 

Many farmers make a fatal mis¬ 
take by using too small a post for 
corner and gate posts. A small 
post, when the stretcher is applied, 
will be apt to draw into the ground 
more than a large post; the same 
will be true after the fence is finished 
and a prolonged wet spell comes 
along, as the ground around the 
post becomes softened and the small 
post will be moved over by the 
tension of the wire and then the 
fence becomes loose and faulty. I 
think the main post's should be at 
least iy< 2 , or 8 feet long and a-t least 
7 inches in diameter at the top. 
This gives a post that will not spring 
and belly as the tension is applied, 
and this will allow the post to be 
set and 4 feet in the ground, 
where it gets below the influence of 
the wet, soft condition of the soil 
nearer the surface. i. 

In setting the main posts, figure 
your post hole so that the tamping 
will all be done on three sides of the 
post; then set the post so that the 
pressure of the post will come 
against the hard bank that has not 
been disturbed in digging the hole. 
Many ways of anchoring the main 
posts are used, and many are good, 
but whichever way is used, be sure 
that a good job is done, on a basis 
that the life of the fence is to be 
twenty-five years. Never use a 
weak brace; a good piece of 4 x 4 is 
none too good, and a 4 x 6 is still 


better; sometimes a 4 x 4 will get 
broken and then there is trouble all 
along the line and a job will be on 
your hands to put another in its 
place and still have the fence as 
tight as before. Better put in a 
good one at the start. 

Where cattle and horses are to be 
pastured, a four-inch post is small 
enough, and nothing smaller than 
this should be used, especially for 
division or line fences. I expect 
that many farmers will disagree 
with me on my mode of setting the 
main line of posts; but I have found 
my method pleases me, especially 
as it saves time and I believe the 
post will be more solid under all 
conditions. My method is to drive 
the posts. Back in Ontario, on the 
clay soils and marshy, wet places, 
posts that were sharpened and 
driven would in ten to tuteen years, 
be heaved entirely out of the ground 
by the action of the frost, so that 
there it was necessary to dig holes 
and then set the post by tamping, 
but here in the West the peculiarity 
of our soil is such that a sharpened 
post does not heave by the action 
of the frost, hence driving them 
will be all right. 

The posts, when brought from 
town (which should be in the win¬ 
ter) should be unloaded near the 
house, where the chips, which will 
accumulate when sharpening, may 
be used by the good housewife for 
kindl.ng fires, and I am sure she will 
highly appreciate them. Now with 
a good, sharp, heavy handaxe, the 
sharpening can be done during nice 
days in the winter, when there is a 
scarcity of work around the place. 
Now there is a good way and a poor 
way to sharpen a post, and if the 
proper way is used, considerable 
length of the post will be saved, so 
that when the post has rotted off, 
it can still be used for low fences 
where a five-foot post will answer, 
so that a post may really have two 
lives, and a part of the process con¬ 
sists of properly sharpening the post 
on the s,art. 1 am a believer in put¬ 
ting the small end of the post down, 
so would sharpen the small end. 
Commence to sharpen about twelve 
or fourteen inches from the end, 
but do not hew on a straight line 
to the center of the point, but hew 
on a curve; do not hew to a sharp 
point, but leave the point two 
inches in diameter. It will drive 
just as easily and will last longer, 
and will sustain the post better than 
if sharpened to a point. Hew off 
the four sides of the post, then take 
off the resulting corners, leaving 
an oval octagon-shaped point. Now 
chamfer off the other end of the 
post so as to leave it about three 
inches in diameter. This will pre¬ 
vent the post splitting when driving 
with the iron maul. In setting or 


driving posts, a barrel of water 
should be carried in the wagon. 
Make a hole with a crowbar, say 
sixteen inches deep, spread the hole 
with the bar as much as possible 
at the top, now fill the hole with 
water and if the ground is very dry 
keep two or three holes filled with 
water ahead of the driver so it will 
have time to soak into the ground 
a little. The water softens the 
ground and seems to lubricate the 
post, so that posts can be set in the 
driest soil at any time with little 
effort. Now to the scientific part 
of the method. By driving the 
sharpened post, the soil is forced 
back from the post, thus becoming 
more compact than ever; hence the 
post sets more solid than if placed 
in a hole bored the exact size of the 
post and much more solid than if 
the hole was dug and the post tamp¬ 
ed in as usual, and a man will set 
double the posts in a day by driving 
than he would by digging the holes 
and not be nearly so tired at night. 

If properly sharpened, a post 
need not be driven more than twenty 
to twenty-four inches into the 
ground, to be perfectly solid, es- 
specially on dry upland soil, so we 
should keep in view the use of the 
post the second time. 

For cattle and horses and for all 
line fences, nothing less than a 42- 
inch woven fence should be used. 
First stretch the woven wire and 
staple securely, using a good, long 
staple for cedar posts; put the bot¬ 
tom of the fence six inches above 
the ground, then stretch a barb wire 
four inches above the top of the 
woven wire and a barb wire three 
inches below the woven wire. Here 
you have a fence that will be a joy 
as long as it lasts, and one will 
never need to fear having to get up 
in the n ght to drive the cows out 
of the field; a fence that will re¬ 
strain the bull, keep the pigs at 
home, be sheep tight and go a long 
way towards keeping dogs out of 
the sheep fold. Such a fence as 
this, built nice and straight, will 
add more than its cost to the value 
of any farm, will be a matter of 
comment by nearly every passerby, 
and will be an annual source of in¬ 
come during its whole life. By the 
use of good fences, much is saved 
that annually is lost on the fenceless 
farm. The pigs and sheep can be 
turned into the grain fields after 
harvest, to glean everything left 
by the harvester and thresher. The, 
fields can be gleaned by the cattle 
sheep and hogs, after the grain is 
removed, and by sowing rape in 
the small grain, from two to twenty 
lambs per acre can be fattened on 
the rape every fall, according to 
whether the season is dry or wet. 
I have seen as high as twenty dollars 
($20.00) per acre made from such a 
rape crop used for fattening lambs, 
after twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
per acre of barley had been taken off 
the same land the same year. I 
consider that money invested in 
farm fences up to a certain limit 
is a much better investment than 
money put in the savings bank. 
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Western Canadian Branch Houses: 

Calgary, Alta., Regina, Sask., ' Winnipeg, Man. 

Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Brandon, Man. 


CHICAGO U.S.A. 


Points to Consider Before Buying a Drill 


T HE Deering line of tillage implements, seeding and harvesting machines includes machines of demonstrated quality. The tillage im¬ 
plement line includes: out-throw disk harrows, peg tooth harrows, lever smoothing harrows, sectional cultivators and scufflers. 

Deering harvesting machines include: binders, reapers, mowers, tedders, hay rakes, sweep rakes, side delivery hay rakes, hay 
loaders, hay stackers, knife grinders and binder twine. When you want a drill, tillage implement or harvesting machine, call on the Deer¬ 
ing local agent and he will give you full particulars concerning the machines he handles. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERIOA 

(I ncorporated) 


ABSOLUTELY 

POSITIVE 

AND 

ACCURATE 


1. Will it open the furrow properly? 

2. Is the feed absolutely positive and accurate, so that it 
never bunches the seed—never skips or chokes? 

3. Are the grain conductors the "non-clogging kind?” 

4. Will it sow the quantity desired? 

5. Is the seed delivered to the bottom of the furrow? 

6. Is the seed covered properly? 

7. Does the main frame give the necessary strength and 
durability to the entire machine? 

8. Is the drive divided so that half the machine can be used 
to finish the short end of the field if necessary? 

9. Are the drag bars attached in the line of draft? 


10. Do the drag bars hold the markers so that they cannot 
twist out of position? 

11. Do the drag bars have a high clearance to avoid accumu¬ 
lation of trash? 

12. Are the disk bearings durable and practical? 

13. Do the disks have good clearance so that clods and trash 
pass freely between the sections? 

14. Are the scrapers adequate? 

15. Is the indicator absolutely positive? 

16. Has the grain box sufficient capacity? 

17. Are the markers interchangeable? 


By purchasing one of 
these drills you can 
change it into either of 
the other two by putting 
on the other style of 
markers. 


Made in three styles: 
Single disk, double disk 
and shoe. 

Each style made in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 20 and 
22 markers. 


A LL of the above questions are answered in the affirmative when asked concerning the Deering drills. 

When the field is seeded with a Deering drill, the furrow is properly opened, the seed is delivered at the bottom of the furrow evenly and 
in just the desired quantities, and it is properly covered. 

The fluted feed of the Dee ing drill is absolutely positive and accurate. This feed is divided and is driven by chain from the main 
axle, and will handle small grain, peas, beans, beet seed, etc. 

If you want a good drill, buy a Deering. 


DEERING TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS AND HARVESTING MACHINES 
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Practical Talks to Threshermen 

Conducted by PROFESSOR P. S. ROSE 


TALK NO. XVII. 


Regulation of the Speed of the Engine. 


T HE variable expansion gov¬ 
ernor used largely on sta¬ 
tionary’’engines is generally, 
though not always, placed on the 
main shaft’and acts directly on the 
eccentric. One style shifts the ec¬ 
centric straight across the shaft 
just like the shifting eccentric re¬ 
verse gear, explained in a previous 
lesson, only it does not shift the 
eccentric far enough to reverse the 
engine. The other style of shaft 
governor rotates the eccentric a- 
round the. shaft. Both styles of 
governors act just the same as 
hooking up the reverse lever, thus 
changing the point of cut-off. It 
can readily be seen that a governor 
of this kind would be hard to adapt 
to a traction engine which is already 
equipped with some device, in most 
cases, to change the position of the 
eccentric. This leaves the throttle 



governor as the only available gov¬ 
ernor so far for the traction engine. 

The style in universal use is what 
is known as the spring loaded type. 
The balls are made light and the 
governor is run at a high rate of 
speed, usually from about four 
hundred to four hundred and fifty 
revolutions per minute. When the 
balls fly out under the action of 
centrifugal force, they are obliged 
to overcome the action of a strong 
spring which tends to hold them in 
a position of rest. These springs 
are so constructed that it takes 
more centrifugal force to overcome 
their resistance the farther the balls 
move outwards. In other words, 
the resistance of the springs in¬ 
creases faster than the centrifugal 
force does; thus making them 
stable governors; that is, govern¬ 
ors which always assume the same 
position for a given rate of speed. 

The result of this arrangement is 
to prevent any sudden variation of 
the pressure of the steam in the 
cylinder and to maintain the speed 
of the engine practically constant. 

Figure 47 is a sectional view of 
the body of a well-known throttle 
governor. The body is made of 
iron and the valve and valve seat 
of brass. Steam flows into the bot¬ 
tom part of the body both from the 
upper and the lower sides of the 
valve. In this way the valve is 
balanced, that is, it receives as 
much pressure on the top as on the 
bottom and all the centrifugal force 
of the balls has to overcome is the 
weight of the valve and the tension 


of the springs which hold them back. 

The method of regulating the 
speed of the engine by means of a 
governor is accomplished in a vari¬ 
ety of ways depending upon the 
style of the governor. Diagrams 
illustrating these speed regulating 
devices are shown in figures 48 and 
49. In figure 48 the valve is held 
open when the governor is at rest, 
by means of the fork acting on the 
collar at A. This fork is actuated 
by means of a long spiral spring 
whose tension can be made greater 
or less by means of a thumb nut 
on the end, thus putting either a 
light or a heavy load on the valve 
to hold it up and open. The lower 
head is stationary, while the upper 
one is free to move downward. 
The distance the valve is raised 
from its seat by the fork A is reg¬ 
ulated by the adjusting nuts. If 
they are screwed away down on 
(he valve stem the valve will be 
lifted high and it will require a wide 
movement of the balls and conse¬ 
quently a high speed to bring the 
surface C of the nut N low enough 
to close the valve. It will also be 
perfectly clear that if the adjusting 
nuts were screwed up near the top 
of the valve stem that the valve 
would be forced lower and the port 
opening would be less, consequently 
when the balls move out the supply 
of steam will immediately be throt¬ 
tled and the speed of the engine re¬ 
duced. When the nuts are screwed 
clear down the port opening may be 
so wide that considerable movement 
of the valve will be necessary before 
the steam supply is throttled and 
the speed of the engine reduced. 

It will also be clear on a little 
consideration that the adjusting 
nuts could be screwed clear down 
or left out entirely and the adjust¬ 
ment made by means of a thumb 
nut S which could be raised or 
lowered so as to strike the end of 
the valve stem when the engine 
attained any desired speed. 

Another scheme of regulating the 
speed is sometimes adopted. In 
this plan the valve stem is either 
shortened or lengthened by some 
device situated between the fork 
A and the nut N. The effect of this 
device is to either raise the valve 
from its seat or lower it, depending 
upon whether the valve stem is 
shortened or lengthened. 

All of these schemes are made use 
of in the governors applied to trac¬ 
tion engines and they are very ef¬ 
fective when it is desired to run the 
engine at a considerably different 
speed. They must of course be 
used in connection with the speeder 
spring connected with the fork A 
that puts a load on the valve. This 
load must be adjusted to correspond 


to the change in speed, for if the 
speeder spring were under too great 
tension the centrifugal force de¬ 
veloped by the balls at a reduced 
speed might not be sufficient to 
overcome its resistance. The speed¬ 
er spring itself, as the name implies, 
can be used to change the speed of 
the engine within certain limits by 
making a greater speed of the balls 
necessaiy in order to develop enough 
centrifugal force to overcome its 
tension. 

Another scheme for regulating 
the speed is shown in figure 49. In 
this type of governor the valve stem 
is threaded through the sleeve B 
and is provided with a thumb nut 
at the top with which it may be 
raised or lowered. A jamb nut be¬ 
low locks the valve stem to the 
sleeve. A collar at A, fastened to 
the sleeve, is actuated by the balls, 
which, when they move outward 
under the action of centrifugal 
force, push both the sleeve and 
valve stem down and tend to seat 
the valve. 

When the adjusting nut is screw¬ 
ed up, it lifts the valve farther away 
from its seat and consequently the 
balls must move out farther in order 
to seat the valve. This can only 
come about by rotating them at a 
higher rate of speed, but since they 
receive their motion from the en¬ 
gine, the latter must also run faster 
before the governor will begin to 
govern. If the adjusting nut is 
screwed down, the valve is brought 
nearer to its seat and hence when 
the balls begin to move the valve 
immediately begins to cut off the 



supply of steam and l'educe the 
speed of the engine. If the speed 
of the engine is reduced much below 
normal with this type of governor 
the steam passages are so much re¬ 
stricted that the engine, while it 
may govern very nicely, will be 
supplied with steam at such low 
pressure that it will not have very 


much power. Under these con¬ 
ditions it is .better to make the 
change in speed by changing either 
the pulley on the governor or the 
one on the engine shaft so that the 
governor will run at its normal 
speed. 

Governors of this type are not 
provided with a speeder spring, but 
heavy, curved springs are attached 
to the balls and to the rotating head 
C, which resist centrifugal force and 
tend to bring the balls back to a 
state of rest. 

As before stated, the speed of the 
engine may be changed by changing 
the sizes of the pulleys in such a 



way that the governor will still 
rotate at its normal speed even 
though the speed of the engine be 
greatly changed. In many cases 
and especially where close govern¬ 
ing is required at a low speed and 
the maximum power of the engine 
is required, this is the best way. 

The rules for finding the diameter 
of pulleys are as follows: 

To Find the Diameter of the 
Governor Shaft Pulley.— Multi¬ 
ply the diameter in inches, of the 
engine shaft pulley, by the desired 
number of revolutions of the engine 
per minute and divide the product 
by the speed stamped upon the 
governor; the quotient will be the 
diameter of the governor pulley 
needed. 

To Find the Diameter of the 
Engine Shaft Pulley.— Multiply 
the number of revolutions stamped 
on the governor by the diameter of 
the governor pulley and divide the 
product by the speed at which the 
engine is to run; the quotient will 
be the required diameter of the 
engine shaft pulley. 

Most throttle governors are equip¬ 
ped with what is called a Sawyer’s 
lever, that is, a lever on the side 
having a forked arm which engages 
with a collar on the valve stem. 
Wires are run from the ends of this 
lever to the engineer’s platform, 
which enable the engineer to open 
or close the governor valve forcibly 
regardless of how the engine may be 
set, and thus control the speed of 
the engine by hand. 

A large number of governors are 
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REEVES ANNOUNCEMENT 


want to say something of more than usual interest and importance to the readers of the 
111 “Canadian Thresherman and Farmer” and, therefore, cannot take up any of the space 
available for our use with pictures or general description of the machinery about which we 
want to tell you. 

A subject that is now being considered, investigated and discussed in almost every quarter 
of the country, is that of Steam Plowing, and it certainly is a subject worthy of the most serious 
consideration. In many quarters, large tracts of land are being brought under cultivation by the 
aid of the stem plow, and in such sections the purchase and use of a steam plowing outfit is an or= 
dinary everyday occurrence, and when the outfit so purchased is one that has been proven success- 
ful, the result is a satisfied buyer, and a profitable investment. Care, therefore, should be exercised 
by the buyer and he should be certain before completing his purchase, that he is selecting the best, 
otherwise disappointment will surely follow. 

We, for many years have built the most satisfactory plowing engine that has been offered 
to the farmers of America. The Reeves Cross Compound Double Cylinder Plowing Engine has been 
not only the pioneer in the work of plowing, but has been continuously used for that purpose for 
years with the most gratifying experience. The only thing lacking to make plowing with a traction 
engine an unqualified success, was a suitable plow, which until the production of the Reeves Flex- 
ible Frame Steam Lift Engine Gang Plow, had never been found. We were constantly importuned 
by the buyers of our engines purchased for plowing, to provide a plow that would be a fitting companion 
for the engine, and finally decided in the interest of our customers, to take up the matter. We sent 
our experts to the fields for the purpose of investigating conditions and to learn what not to build, for 
we desired, if possible, to avoid the mistakes common to so many who were building plows for use 
with steam power. 

The success of our efforts, first to avoid mistakes, and second, and really most important, to 
produce a plow that would fill this urgent demand, were beyond our most sanguine hopes. The 
plow was tested for months under the most trying conditions in many sections, and in different sorts 
of soils, to be assured before asking anyone to invest their money, that it was worthy to bear the 
name “Reeves,” which in the machinery world always has stood for merit. 

We found as a result of our experimental work, that the plow could not only be safely admitted 
to a place in the Reeves line, but was worthy to stand at the head. It has been recognized by those 
having knowledge and qualified to speak, as being one of the most important mechanical produc¬ 
tions of the decade, space forbids our going into detail, and we, therefore, cannot as we would like, 
tell you here all about the Reeves Steam Plow. The main point is, are you interested in the steam 
plowing proposition? Have you land of your own to plow, either large or small fields ? Do you wish 
to engage in a profitable business?—that of plowing for others? In either case, write us for our cata¬ 
logs telling you all about the Reeves Plowing Engine and the Reeves Flexible Frame Steam Lift En¬ 
gine Gang Plow. They are free and will be sent upon request. 

We may say here that the Reeves Plow is built in numerous sizes, suitable for engines as small 
as 16 Horse Power, and large enough to keep an engine of 40 horse power busy. We can furnish 
any size desired, and to, if you have an engine, of any make, and desire to procure a plow to operate 
in connection with such engine, we can furnish it, for the Reeves Plow is so made that it can be 
attached to any make or size of engine. 

We believe you could get better results with a Reeves engine, but the Reeves Plow will do 
more for you when operated by your own old engine than any other plow attached thereto. 

Now in conclusion, we want to say that the Reeves Steam Plow is just as well adapted to small 
fields as to large, and it is not necessary that you continue the old method of farming just because 
your fields are small. The plow is designed to meet your requirements and will do it in a most sat¬ 
isfactory way. 

Just one word of caution! We already have booked many orders for plows for 1909 work. 
Do not delay in arranging to place your own order, for our ability to supply all that are wanted will 
depend upon the time orders are received. Orders will be cared for in turn, and an early order means 
an early shipment. Begin this New Year right by placing your order now, or by sending at once for 
catalogs and information desired to enable you to promptly consider the proposition. 

We extend to you the greetings of this holiday season, and our wish is that you may pave the 
way for your future prosperity by getting busy at once on the steam plowing proposition. 


WRITE US. 


DO IT NOW'. 


REEVES & COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, IND., U S A. 


Canadian Branch: REGINA, SASK. 


W'e manufacture Threshing Machines, Clover Hullers, Saw Mills, and Corn Shellers, as well as Double Cylinder Engines 
and Steam Plows. If you are interested in any of these, write us. 
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Exterminating Weeds. 


Last year I had forty acres of 
land that was full of wild oats, 
more wild oats than wheat, and I 
cleaned it in the following manner: 
I plowed said land soon after thresh¬ 
ing, about 2 ) 4 , inches deep, and 
harrowed it about smooth. After 
harrowing, I rolled it with a heavy 
land roller. Now in the spring, I 
plowed that land again, very late, 
three inches deep, and sowed bar¬ 
ley. When I plowed the land it was 
green like a prairie, as the wild oats 
were growing fast. You should see 
that barley. It is clean, free from 
wild oats and any other weeds. I 
plowed said land again this fall 
and expect to seed it to wheat next 
spring. 

But that is not all you have to 
do, if you want to have good crops. 
Plow your land finely, harrow it 
well and take care in seeding. 
You cannot make it too good. I 
always plow where I expect to seed 
wheat, in the fall, and then harrow 
it, and in the spring it is ready for 
seeding. After seeding, I pack the 
soil with a pulverizer and packer, 
as I found out that'it keeps moist 
longer when I pack it, and at har¬ 
vest the binders run much easier. 
I always use good implements. 

The crop was not very good this 
year here, I had an average of 
15}4 bushels of wheat per acre; 
oats 31 bushels per acre, and barley 
25 bushels per acre. 

Now, Brother Farmers, I will 
give you a good remedy for the so- 
called Sow thistle. Take an or¬ 
dinary wooden pail, fill it with 
warm water and dissolve one pound 
of blue stone in it. Cut the Sow 
thistles when about 2}4 feet high, 
close to the ground. Pour over 
them the solution, and if not enough 
use two or three pails, according to 
the patch you have to cover. Can¬ 
ada thistles may be treated in the 
same manner with good results. 

Peter C. Rempel. 
Winkler P.O., Man. 

-4- 

A Bad Deal. 

Being a subscriber and a constant 
reader of your paper, also a resident 
of Radisson, which is famous owing 
to the mysterious manner in which 
several threshing machines were 
reduced to ashes. May I inform 
you, Mr. Reader, there is no mys¬ 
tery whatever about it. The people 
in Radisson and surrounding coun¬ 


try, know who lit the match, thanks 
to Royal N.W.M.P., and one of the 
most skilful detectives Chicago 
could produce. Though the guilty 
ones are spotted, there is not yet 
sufficient evidence to have the guilty 
party arrested, but it is only a 
matter of a little time. 

Having read the experience of 
some of the threshermen, I will 
attempt to give some of mine, also 
some ideas I entertain on the sub¬ 
ject. With a lot of farmers the 
prevailing idea is that the thresher 
is a bare-faced robber. They appear 
to think a man with a big up-to- 
date outfit, employing close on one 
dozen teams and twenty-five men, 
should thresh for them at 6 or 7 
cents a bushel and board his own 
crew. The time has come in the. 
fair Saskatchewan of ours, when 
the thresher must have more money 
and have it a whole lot sooner than 
he gets it in the majority of cases 
The intelligent farmer who will 
figure up a thresher’s expenses, 
will never make a howl about the 
price. But there is another class 
of farmers or agriculturists, as they 
call themselves nowadays, that 
would howl about the weight they 
got, the amount of feed and water 
the teams used, if you did their job 
for nothing and paid for the priv¬ 
ilege. Now, Mr. Reader, I am not 
accusing all the farmers. I have 
threshed for lots of them that did 
all in their power to make every¬ 
thing convenient, and were as agree¬ 
able as it was possible for any man 
to be. The man that tries to use 
me right, is the man I will do all 
I can for in the way of a good, 
quick job. The eternal grouser 
does not make anything by it. If 
you get one of these people to haul 
bundles for a few days, they will 
come along with a pair of cayuses 
and a rack about two by twice. 
When they have their little load on 
it is so small on top it would split 
a rain drop. If it is possible to 
miss their turn at the machine, 
you may bet ten to one they are 
just the ones that will do it. When 
the whistle blows for noon or night, 
they can race all the way to the 
stable, an occurrence that never 
happens in the morning or coming 
to work after dinner. They like 
a nice, quiet smoke in some field 
where there are some nice, large 
ravines, where they can keep out 
of sight or think they can, occasion¬ 
ally they get fooled. 

It costs more money to run an out¬ 
fit than it should. The only way 


J USTICE 

-TO ALL- 

And Protection to Yourself 

WHEN USING A 

Whiteford Standard Measure 

'T'HIS is an Automatic Measure 
1 for Threshing Machine use. It 
gives stroked measure, regardless of 
weight. It never has to be adjusted, 
is always ready, it assures your cus¬ 
tomer of a square deal. It gives the 
Thresherman Absolute Protection 

Because 

The Dominion Government have made 
it a Legal and Standard Machine for 
Threshers’ use. 

This Fact 

convinces anyone that it will be 

Fair 

Every Measure is inspected and 
stamped by a Government Inspector, 
who issues a certificate for it. This cer¬ 
tificate is then sent with each measure. 

We build and furnish complete baggers, high Dakota style, or we will furnish 
the Measure to attach to any make of Elevator. 

AGENTS WANTED - 1 Write for Circulars and Prices to 

THE VIRDEN MFG. CO., LTD. 

Box 678 - • VIRDEN, MAN. 




Please send me, without charge, your New Gasoline Engine Catalogue. I 

may want about.H.P. for. 

Name . 

Town .Province . 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS CO., Ltd. 

91-94 ARTHUR STREET - - WINNIPEG 

Montreal Toronto St. John Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


MAKING THE FARM PAY 

BY INSTALLING A 

FAIRBANKS* MORSE 


GASOLINE ENGINE and WOOD SAW 

One Man writes:— 

“The 2 H.P. “Jack-of-all-Trades” Gasoline Engine I purchased from you 
a short time ago, works fine. We have not had the slightest trouble in running 
it. We cut seven cords of Oak Wood in three hours, at a cost for gasoline of 
about six cents per cord.” 

BY putting in an OIL-COOLED Engine you insure yourself against damage 
to your Engine by frost. 

INVESTIGATE OUR METHODS. 

Our experienced engineers at your service. 

Cut out complete advertisement and send to us. 
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THE RUTH Feeder 


GUARANTEE 

The Ruth Feeder is guaranteed to feed any make or 
size of Separator to its fullest capacity without slugging 
the cylinder or loosening a spike, and to do better feeding 
than any feeder manufactured by any other company. 


Perfectly Governed with Pickering Governor. 

Rapidly Running Feeder Cylinder and Slow 
Running Retarder Prevents Absolutely any 
Slugging of Separator. 

Will not Loosen a Tooth in a Season’s Run. 


WE ARE THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE OLD RELIABLE 

PARSONS HAWKEYE FEEDER 

DO NOT FORGET, it makes no difference what Separator you are figuring on 
buying, INSIST on having one of our Feeders and then you will be sure of having 
the BEST. 



IMPROVED SEPARATOR’S WORK. 


Holland, Manitoba, Jan. 28, 1907. 
Parsons Band Cutter and Self Feeder Company, 

Newton, Iowa. 

Dear Sirs:—I like the Ruth Feeder I bought of you last fall. I am very much 
pleased with it, indeed, and only wish I had got one long ago. I would have no 
other feeder on my separator, which has done better work than it did before I used 
the Ruth. 

Yours truly, T. BUDD. 


OUR NEW CATALOG IS READY-WRITE FOR IT, MENTIONING THIS PAPER 


PARSONS HAWKEYE MFG. CO., WINNIPEG, Man. 

Agents for Alberta : THE CHAPIN CO., CALGARY, Alta. 


J can account for it is, that it is 
almost impossible to get the same 
class of men as can be got some 
other places. I have seen five men 
in Manitoba, keep nine and ten 
teams loaded all the time. You 
cannot do it here. There are lots 
of good men here, A.l. men, but for 
the one good, honest man you get 
you will get two slinks of the first 
water. I have never as yet em¬ 
ployed any foreigners, except En¬ 
glishmen, they are foreign, I sup¬ 
pose, not being born in this coun¬ 
try. Some of them were good 
men, and some of them were not 
worth two Hurrah’s in Hades. 
They were good mates for some of 
the Ontario excursionists, who were 
only common, everyday specimens 
of God’s carelessness. 

Some of the readers may take 
exception to what I say, but never¬ 
theless it is the truth just the same. 
Only the ones whom the cap fits 
will pull it on, thereby making 
themselves conspicuous. If a 
thresher has good, honest men, he 
does not need to be making ex¬ 
hibitions of his authority, but with 
a great number of men, he has got 
to be a slave driver as they call 
him, to make any money above 
wages. 

The last two seasons have af¬ 
forded very poor threshing, and 
not many threshers have made 
much money for themselves or the 
machine Company either. We must 
hope for a better season in 1909, 
and if it does happen we must get 


out and hustle and get a good price 
for it as well, 10 per cent, interest 
on past due paper counts up with 
alarming rapidity. 

Wishing the threshermen and 
farmers better luck, and your paper 
every success, I remain,—X.Y.Z. 

Radisson. 
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Fortunes from the Soil 


Across the road from the school- 
house the settlers at TontLown built 
a church— the best country church 
in Arkansas. About it, on their 
little plots of land, as prosperity 
came with close tillage, they began 
to build their houses. For the 
first two or three years the log 
cabins had sufficed; but now neat 
suburban cottages, each with its 
rose garden, its flower beds, its vines, 
and on either side and back from 
its orchards and vineyards, appeared 
in every man’s portion. Straw¬ 
berries and vegetables paid during 
the first years of cultivation, so that 
payments on land were anticipated, 
and as the settlement grew older 
apple and peach trees came into 
bearing and added to the wealth 
of the community. Then the 
grape vines, which had been 

planted each year an acre 

at a time, began to bear 

bountifully, and the grapes to be 
turned into wine, with Italian 
skill; so that before the colony was 
six years old there were single acres 


producing as much as $300 a year 
in cash return. 

To a community which thus de¬ 
votes itself to extensive farming 
prosperity' must come. Tontitown 
grew steadily richer upon such re¬ 
turns as this. The houses became 
larger (the home of the original 
American owner had long since been 
turned into a storage barn) and be¬ 
side the church grew up a big board¬ 
ing-school, which cost the little 
village $4,000 in cash, and to which 
came Italian children from as far 
away as St. Louis, a testimony to 
Bandini’s earlier educational ex¬ 
perience—perhaps the germ of a 
college to come later.—John L. 
Mathews, in the January ‘Every¬ 
body’s.’ 

-4- 

An Old One But Still in the Ring 

Under date of Dec. 11, 1908, the 
Michigan Lubricator Co., of Del- 
vort, Mich., received a Lubricator 
from Gannon & Carey, of Eno, Pa., 
also a letter which reads as follows: 

“We are expressing you today by 
American Express Company, one of 
your Lubricators, which we would 
ask you to put in first class order and 
return to us at once. Thanking 
you for your prompt attention, 
We are, Yours respectfully, 

Gannon & Carey. 

The Lubricator was received, and 
we found that it was numbered 311, 
manufactured by us in December, 


1884, being one of the first Lubrica¬ 
tors which we ever manufactured. 

It is in good shape and with the 
exception of replacing a Glass and a 
new feed stem will be as good as the 
day it left our factory. The fact 
that twenty-five years ago we were 
manufacturing a Lubricater that 
would stand the wear and tear of an 
Engine Room, heat and cold is, 
sufficient evidence of the workman¬ 
ship and material in Michigan 
Product. 


Practical Talks to Threshermen 

(Continued from page 26). 

A large number of governors are 
also provided with what is called a 
safety stop. This is so arranged 
that if the governor belt breaks, the 
stop causes the governor valve to 
fall and shut off steam from the 
engine. In one make of governor a 
heavy pulley attached to an arm 
rests on top of the governor belt. 
When the belt breaks this arm falls 
and in doing so engages the valve 
stem and forces the valve to its seat. 
Another arrangement disengages the 
bevel driving gears and allows the 
whole head of the governor to fall 
and shut off the steam. 

-4- 

Nearly every Japanese follows 
the profession of his father. 


Fifty vessels are constantly em¬ 
ployed in repairing the submarine 
telegraph cables of the world. 
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B URDENED with work and in 
some cases isolated, there is 
a tendency toward many 
farmers becoming slack and care¬ 
less—with a lack of attention to de¬ 
tail. They forget the best with no 
set standard to work toward. 

I recently rode with a farmer, 
whose team was sleek and fat. I 
asked him how it came that his 
horses were in such perfect con¬ 
dition. With considerable modesty 
he told me that it was through care, 
but said that it was just as easy to 
keep a horse fat when once in that 
condition as it was to keep it poor. 
He further stated that all farmers 
might have fat horses at all times if 
they only would. The same farmer 


profitable to defy the law, retain 
counsel always at their elbow to 
advise them how far they dare go 
without getting into jail. There is 
plain and unequivocal law enough 
on our statute books to punish 
every criminal in the country and 
to give to every man the justice 
that is his due; but rogues are at 
large and the innocent remain un¬ 
avenged because of the efforts of 
expert legal jugglers. 

Apropos of the above, there comes 
from our neighbors across the line, 
the following cry: 

“It turns out that while there are 
enough pure food law's in force to 
drive every rascal out of business 
and to insure the consumers ample 


TO EARN THAT BIG SALARY, 
LEARN RAILROADING y 

GET OUT YOUR LEAD PENCIL AND DO M 
A LITTLE FIGURING. M 

Whatever your present monthly Ay. 
salary may be, multiply it by 
and find your yearly income. Will it 
amount to $1,699.80, the salary shown / 
above ? Do you earn one-half that 
amount? If not, why not ? /Mr 






FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 

Earn from $75 to / 
$150 per month. /£ 


f You can 

earn that money. 

We can start you for it. 
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salaries are 
from $90 to 
$185 per 
month. 


YW in existence. We defy any school to show a course 
anywhere nearly as thorough. Don’t tamper with- 
v your education by buying cheap bargain courses. 
kOurs is the only School of its kind in Can- 
; 4 ada with text-books written for use on 
^Canadian Railways. 

Our free booklet tells all about 
^ our system of teaching. When % 

writing, state age, weight and 

[ THE DOMINION RAILWAY sc H00L,p ^^| ^^iJF 
^ Winnipeg, Canada. 


keeps a small herd of cows, and his 
ideal in handling dairy cows is as 
high as in handling horses. He is 
content only with the best results. 
He is successful. 

The farmer has perhaps the broad¬ 
est of all fields for the realization 
of highideals. The plant, animal, and 
mineral kingdoms are materials in his 
workshop. How great are these ! 
Home, community, and nation are 
moulded by his actions; and how 
great are these! -- Was prince in 
former time ever given so great 
rule as the farmer is to-day? But 
I am not preaching; these are com¬ 
mon everyday facts. Possibilities 
for telling results are unlimited 
in all lines of farm work. The 
setting of high ideals and the di¬ 
recting of all efforts for their realiza¬ 
tion will continually raise us to 
higher and higher planes. 

Young farmer, establish early a 
reputation for character, for doing 
the right thing. Let integrity, 
courtesy, and cheerfulness be your 
watchword. Cultivate these until 
they become a habit and an inde¬ 
structible part of your being. Then 
set your aim high in your chosen 
work. This gives dignity to your 
occupation. Realize your ideals. 

[ t ; II. • 

It was Blackstone, himself one 
of the greatest expounders of the 
English law from which our com¬ 
mon law is derived, who denounced 
the hair-splitting and the superfine 
distinctions and shades of meaning 
by which “the law was frittered 
into logical distinctions and drawn 
into metaphysical subtleties.” If 
the great commentator were alive 
to-day he would have the greater 
reason for complaint. The plainest 
statute is susceptible, in the dex¬ 
terous hands of a brilliant legal 
quibbler, of many shades of mean¬ 
ing; and therefore trusts, corpora¬ 
tions and individuals who find it 


protection, the one class continues 
to ply a profitable trade in adulter¬ 
ation, while the other suffers in 
health and purse. No sooner is a 
rascally dealer in adulterated foods 
caught and brought to book than 
a well-paid lawyer accompanies 
him to court, where it is speedily 
demonstrated that the act under 
which the adulterant is being prose¬ 
cuted is so loosely drawn that a 
horse and wagon may be driven 
through it. Whenever it is pro¬ 
posed to send a farmer to the Legis¬ 
lature or to Congress, objection is 
at once made that not being learned 
in the law, he would not know how 
to so frame bills that they would 
stand the test of courts, and yet the 
majority of lawyer-drawn statutes 
are riddled as full of holes as a sieve 
the moment the judicial light is 
turned upon them. So adept have 
the lawyers become in this legal 
quibbling, that almost any shrewd 
attorney is able to prove that the 
plain commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal” does not really mean 
what it seems to. The great need 
of our time is for less law and more 
justice; less sophistry and more 
common sense.” 

Canadian law and Canadian jus¬ 
tice are more in keeping with each 
other than in the United States, 
nevertheless all will bear watching. 

III. 

There are being held and will 
continue to be held in the various 
sections of the West, during the 
next month or two, many farmers’ 
institutes. It is a problem with 
many farmers as to just whether or 
not they will attend. If busy, they 
will not, if idle, perhaps. They are 
indifferent about the matter. 

The farmers’ institute is an in¬ 
stitution that has done more for 
modern agriculture than perhaps 
any other one thing. It has brought 
the farmers together for discussion 



New Eclipse Plows 


You can point out to your customers a few more points of merit in the 
construction of the “New Eclipse.” 

The frame extension that supports the land axle is made of high carbon 
s teel, firmly attached to the frame—land wheel is always in lines, 
consequently. 

Notice the way the bottoms are built. Heavy frog , running well up the 
beam, strongly braced and bolted. Built to last . 

Between the beams, in front, there is a heavy steel brace, giving strength 
and rigidness. 

These points all help the sale. Further, we help you by liberal advertising 
in the farm papers. Get our 1908 prices. 
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E. H. HEATH CO. LTD. 

Conduct in connection with “THE CANADIAN 
THRESHERMAN AND FARMER” 

The Heath school of Traction Engineering 

(BY CORRESPONDENCE) 



A Course in Stationary and Traction Steam Engineering by Mail, for spare time home study; 
designed for the Beginner as well as the Experienced Engineer. 



HE COURSE is clear, concise, and easily mastered, and^covers the subject thoroughly. In addition to 


text books, etc., which become the Student’s property, and which are worth more than the tuition fee alone, as 
an Engineer’s Library, you get personal letters, special advice, and assistance, bearing directly on your work. 
Tf Cold weather with enforced inaction, long evenings, etc., all tend to make this an exceptionally ideal 
time to enroll, and we are in a better position than ever before to give you prompt, efficient service. 

| We have issued a new descriptive booklet giving outline of Course, with reduced plates of some 
of the drawings, and describing the Heath system in detail, which will be sent free on request. 


FILL OUT BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO-DAY TO 


E. H. HEATH CO. LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Lakefield, Ont. 
E. H. Heath Co., Ltd.: 

I think your Course is a 
very good thing, as it is put 
1 in a simple form, so thatany- 
I one can understand it, and 
I it is very complete. I have 
read a great many books 
about Steam Engineering, 
and have had a lot of ex¬ 
perience, but your Course 
gave me facts I never heard 
of, and I began to think I 
knew very little. The price of your Course is 
very low. compared with others, and I would ad¬ 
vise anyone with a liking for Steam Engineering 
to study it, as it is the best investment they can 
make. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Arthur Payne. 



E. H. Heath Co. Ltd., 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Dear Sirs: 

Kindly send without cost to me, one of your handsome book¬ 
lets and full information regarding a Course in The Heath School 
of Traction Engineering (by correspondence) 

Name_ 


Grandview, Man. 

E. H. Heath Co., Ltd.: 

After studying the first 
part of your Course on Trac¬ 
tion Engineering by mail, 

I must say that I am more 
than pleased both with the 
Course itself, and also the 
fair treatment extended to 
me by your firm. I have 
found all Lessons clearly 
explained, and to anyone 
wishing to take up Engineer¬ 
ing, I can heartily recommend your Course as 
one that covers the ground fully, in a clear, 
simple and instructive way, and I stand ready 
to answer any enquiries about this Course at 
any time, and will do so cheerfully. Gentlemen, 
I cannot wish you any better, than wish you the 
same kind of Success that your Course has brought 
me * Yours truly, W. F .Brownridge. 



in a way that they could not be 
assembled by any other means. It 
is the farmers’ forum for free lance 
discussion, and as such is a direct 
means to the best results. 

In the early history of the farm¬ 
ers’ institute there was a prevalent 
idea that the men chosen as leaders 
were theorists, and that the ideas 
which they advanced when put to 
a practical test would fall short 
of the mark. That idea is still held 
by some, but it is fast losing its 
support, and the farmers as a whole, 
are beginning to realize that even 
though the speaker may be some¬ 
what lofty in his views, he never¬ 
theless furnishes food for thought, 
and that too much thinking cannot 
be done in modern agriculture. 

It is- the duty of every farmer 
to support the farmers’ institute 
both with cash and with his at¬ 
tendance. If it were called The 
Farmers’ Institution instead of In¬ 
stitute, it would probably be more 
apt. Suffice it to say that it is or 
can be made the farmer’s best 

friend. - 

IV. 

The cream separator business has 
been infested with the mail order 
parasite to a greater extent than 
probably any other branch of the 
farm machinery industry. Just 
why this should be it is hard to say, 
unless it is due to the fact that it is 
an all-year-round tool, and that its 
cost is not too high to keep it out 
of the ranks of the mail order buy¬ 
er. It is also a machine that per¬ 


mits of a wide variation in quality, 
and consequently in price. Some 
mail order machines have been put 
upon the market at as low a price 
as $20.00, and when this is compar¬ 
ed with the prices of standard goods 
there is undoubtedly a very good 
sales argument to bring before the 
farmer. All sorts of attractive pro¬ 
positions have been made him as 
regards terms of payment, such as 
“free trials,” small installment pay¬ 
ments,” “send it back if not sat¬ 
isfied,” etc., etc. 

The latest thing in this respect, 
is an offer made by a Chicago con¬ 
cern, that offers to take cream in 
payment. It is certainly catchy 
and will doubtless be the result of 
many mail order machines being 
distributed among the farmers, but 
when we get down to the real facts 
in the matter it is the same old 
story. Quality is sacrificed for 
price, and the man who buys such 
a machine or any cheap mail order 
proposition must not for a minute 
suppose that he is getting $1.00 
value for 50 cents. Don’t you ever 
believe that the men who make 
such offers, are in business for any¬ 
thing but gain, and if they can af¬ 
ford to make a cheap offer with a 
long term of payment you can rest 
assured that quality of goods has 
been sacrificed. The price they ask 
may be wrapped up in the value of 
the goods, but that value is not 
sufficient for the farmer to be satis¬ 
fied with. It takes time, money and 
skill to put value into a farm, like¬ 


wise a farm tool, and if you are 
offered something in either line 
cheap,here is a good and sufficient 
reason j for its being so—and that 
reason is generally lack of quality. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the farm machinery that is sold 
through a good reliabl deale is 
the best for the farmer to buy, as 
only the most reliable goods that 
do not have to go begging for buyers 
are sold in this way. 


V. 

There is a problem current with 
nearly every farmer and which few 
solve, viz.: keeping a record of 
farm accounts. “But,” you say, 
“my business is not large enough 
to warrant the time expended 
necessary to keep a record of my 
farm operations.” This is just 
where a great many farmers make 
a serious mistake. Farm expendi¬ 
tures and farm receipts are largely 
guess work, and while the farmer 
may be making some money he 
never knows from just what source or 
just exactly how much he has made. 

The farmer is a busy man and 
has little time for the keeping of 
accounts, but it is this being busy 
that makes it all the more necessary 
that some record of receipts and 
expenditures should be made. 

There is probably no better way 
to do this than by means of a diary. 
Books for this purpose can be ob¬ 
tained at almost any stationery 
or drug store, and if the farmer will 
every day jot down in its proper 


place, the principal things in that 
day’s work, the weather conditions, 
crops planted or harvested, etc., etc., 
would it not be a pleasant task at 
this season of the year, to pick up 
your 1908 record and go over it? 
Furthermore, would it not aid you 
greatly in your plans for 1909? 
Try it for another year, and I am 
confident that you will be more 
than pleased with the results. 

- 4 - 

Using Waste Straw. 

This is a matter that up to now 
has been given but very little 
thought, but which can be put to 
one of the best uses of anything on 
the farm. 

Take in the fall as soon as thresh¬ 
ing is over and draw straw onto 
any “and all” alkaline spots on the 
farm, for there are very few farms 
without them; spread the straw 
about three feet deep and do not 
be afraid to spread it from centre 
to circumference, be thorough and 
you will be well paid when it is 
well-covered, set fire to it and you 
will notice the difference in yield 
next year. 

This plan carried out will in two 
or three years exterminate most of 
your horrible alkaline patches un¬ 
less they be of a very bad nature. 

Farmers will soon have a good 
market for their straw, in the Bran¬ 
don district, as it is intended to use 
it largely for making gas in that 
city. F. Bailey. 

Bradwardine, Man. 


















Siwash Indians as Packers on the C. P. 
= Railway During Its Construction = 

-By George P. Floyd___ 


T HE western end of the Can¬ 
adian Pacific Railway was 
constructed during the years 
1880,^1881 and 1882. From Kam- 
loops^tojYancouver, 250 miles, the 
road was constructed by D. O. 
Mills and Andrew Underdunk as 
contractors. The Canadian Pacific 
was one of the most difficult and 
most expensive roads ever con¬ 
structed in any country. Out of 
the 250 miles from Kamloops to 
Vancouver not over 50 miles was 
earthwork, the balance being rock. 
Some 25 tunnels of from half-mile 
to one and one-half miles were 
bored through the mountains; thou¬ 
sands of tons of black and giant 
powder, and nitro-glycerine were 
used in blasting in the construction. 
March 15, 1880, I left San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., for British Columbia, 
with 250 men to be employed on 
the Mills & Underdunk contract. 
These men had been employed un¬ 
der my direction in building the 
sea-wall around San Francisco bay. 
They were composed of different 
kinds of laborers suitable for all 
kinds of railroad work. From San- 
Francisco to Victoria, B. C., we 
went by steamer “Idaho,” from 
Victoria to Yale, 175 miles, by 
boats up the Frazer river, Yale 
being headquarters of the Mills 
& Underdunk contract. On ar¬ 
rival at Yale, I was placed in charge 
of transportation of all the material 
over the line. Seven thousand 
white men and five thousand China¬ 
men were employed on the con¬ 
tract. The material and plant were 
conveyed over the line by pack 
trains and wagon trains. The 
wagon trains consisted of some 25 
jerk-teams with six or eight pair of 
horses or mules, with three or four 
trail wagons, 15 stiing teams with 
eight or ten horses or mules, and 
eight or ten four or six-horse teams. 
These teams transported the ma¬ 
terial over the regular stage road 
on the east side of the Frazier river, 
while the material along the im¬ 
mediate line of the road was con¬ 
veyed over the mountain by pack 
trains, each train consisting of 50 
packs or 50 animals. The animals 
used were the Spanish Mexican 
mules. For endurance they are 
superior to all others. These mules 
are small, but can stand a great 
amount of abuse and starvation, 
and will suffer but little from the 
effects of a hard drive. A mule is 
surer-footed over the mountains 
than horses, and they are more in¬ 
telligent in the packing business 
than horses. Each train of 50 
packs has a “madrina,” or bell 
mare. Uusually a gray or white 
animal is used, a steady mare with 
a bell round her neck, and wherever 
she goes the whole pack of mules 
will follow. When the train comes 
in from a trip, the mules are turned 
into a corral, their rigging is re¬ 
moved and placed in a line. When 
the train is to receive its cargo for 
another trip, the boss of the train 
brings up the bell mare and tinkles 
the bell. Although there may be 
200 or 300 mules in the corral, each 


mule knows its own bell and will 
separate itself from the rest, and 
take its place before its own rig¬ 
ging, and remain there until the 
rigging is placed on it. Each mule 
knows its own rigging by the smell. 
A band of mules will always follow 
the bell mare and never go ahead 
of her. Place the bell on a mule 
and the whole band of mules will 
stick up their ears and scamper off 
“helter-skelter.” They seem to 
consider a mule unworthy of their 
notice as a leader. It is nearly im¬ 
possible to lose an old mule from 
the train, for if detained several 
hours by force, the mule by power 
of smell, like a dog, will track out 
her companions, or rather the “ma¬ 
drina,” for she is the chief object 
of affection. 

It takes an expert to manage and 
run a pack train. The skill is in 
loading and placing the cargo on 
the pack saddle equally', and lash¬ 
ing it so that the cargo will not 
shift or become loose. An ever age 
load for each mule w r as about 250 
pounds, but in some parts of the 
route the trail was so precipitous 
that 150 pounds was all the animal 
was able to carry. The rigging of 
a pack train consists of the “apaie- 
jo”—pack-saddle, which is compos¬ 
ed entirely of rawhide, a strong 
leather sack about two feet wide 
by 60 inches long, used as a pad to 
piotect the mule’s back while pack¬ 
ing. A seam running from front to 
the rear of the aparejo divides it 
into two parts. The sides are stuff¬ 
ed with hay or moss. A careful 
packer will keep the stuffing evenly 
distributed, as portions of it are 
constantly shifting and working 
into rumps which chafe the mule’s 
sides. Serious trouble is often ex¬ 
perienced on long and toilsome 
trips by the aparejo causing a sore 
back. Over the woolen blankets 
is placed the saddle-cloth—“cor¬ 
ona”—which is made of woolen 
cloth worked with ornamental bor¬ 
ders, with the number of the mule 
to which it belongs. The tendency 
of the aparejo to work forward is 
overcome by a wide crupper, with 
straps passing back from the hips. 
The cargo is confined to the aparejo 
by a lash rope 35 feet long, made of 
rawhide, with one end spliced to a 
chinch ring. A sling rope about 28 
feet long, made of hand-made nran- 
ila is used to bind the cargo, fore 
and aft. The pack cover or “man¬ 
ta,” five feet square, is made of 
waterproof canvas. A leather blind 
or “tapato,” is always used over 
the mule’s eyes while packing the 
cargo. When not in use on the 
head or eyes, the tapato is used as 
a whip. A halter, or “hackamore,” 
is always on the mule’s head, made 
of leather straps. To manage a 


pack train of 50 packs it takes a boss 
and three whippers-up. The boss 
rides the bell mare, while the whip¬ 
pers-up take the foot-train or 
“shanks mare.” Their duty is to 
keep the train together and see 
that the cargoes do not get loose 
or shift. 

The packers employed on the 
pack trains, when 1 first took 
charge of them, were all old, ex¬ 
perienced men in the business. 
They had been engaged in the Ca- 
ribo mines on the Frazier river as 
packers, for years. Generally 
speaking, they were rather queer 
packages of human nature. Many 
of them, whimsical and freakish, 
with odd ideas. A tough set of 
“hair pins” to manage, much ad¬ 
dicted to drinking and gambling. 

For some time the packers at¬ 
tended to their duties satisfactorily, 
but after awhile they became slack 
and shiftless. So much so that it 
was unbearable. They were im¬ 
pressed with the idea that they had 
a cinch on the work, and that their 
duties could not be performed by 
any others than themselves, which 
to a certain extent was true. 

At that time that part of British 
Columbia was inhabited by the 
Siwash and Hider tribe of Indians. 
Speaking the Chinook jargon, they 
used a great deal of sign language, 
which I easily learned. I became 
acquainted with a buck, Deerfoot, 
who took a great liking to me, tak¬ 
ing great pains in teaching me the 
Chinook language as well as the 
signs. I made it a point from the 
first to get into the good graces of 
the Indians, giving the bucks to¬ 
bacco and the women trinkets and 
molasses. This is always custom¬ 
ary if you wish to stand in with the 
tribe. And it must always be given 
off-hand and with generous impulse. 
Indians are very close observers. 
The domestic habits of the Indians 
were very commendable and could 
be followed to advantage by many 
white families.- They were hospit¬ 
able to those they respected, and 
the reverse to those for whom they 
had contempt. In a small way the 
Indians understood packing. I 
conceived the idea that I could 
utilize the Indians as packers, to 
take the place of the white packers 
who had become so demoralized 
that they were almost worthless. 
Yet it was a difficult matter to ac¬ 
complish, and must be done in a 
clandestine manner, or I would find 
myself hors-de-combat. I selected 
Deerfoot and three other intelligent 
bucks. After consluting with them, 

I was confident that I could, with 
proper management, change the 
white packers for Indians. The 
idea was laughed at by the man¬ 
agers. Yet I insisted that it could 


be successfully accomplished. I 
concluded to make the effort. I 
instructed the four Indians that I 
had selected to gather together as 
many Indians as would fill the places 
of all the white packers, and have 
them assemble at one of their set¬ 
tlements, when the number was 
complete. 

In about a week they reported 
that they had selected 60 of the 
Siwash and Hider Indians who they 
were satisfied would fill the bill. 
After inspecting the band, I de¬ 
cided to make the trial with them. 
I agreed to pay them the same 
wages that I was paying the white 
packers, furnish them everything 
but money, their wages to be paid 
them every three months, “three 
crews at a time.” It is a well- 
known fact that an Indian cannot 
keep money. When he receives it, 
it is almost a sure thing that he will 
invest in fire-water, and continue 
the game until his pockets are 
empty of coin, during which time 
the Indian is a worthless piece of 
humanity. 

In that country it is unlawful to 
sell or give an Indian whisky, yet 
they would in some way manage 
to obtain the stuff. I have seen an 
Indian give a good pony and saddle 
and bridle for a bottle of poor 
whisky. 

The change of the Indians to 
Packers must be made without any 
warning to the white packers. I 
decided to make the change Sunday 
night. I made arrangements to 
have all the pack trains in the cor¬ 
ral Sunday. The 60 Indians were 
assembled near my headquarters, 
ready to take the pack trains out 
in the night. It so happened that 
some of the white packers were 
away that night on one of their 
sprees. At 1 o’clock in the morning 
the Indians came in and were as¬ 
signed their trains, with a boss for 
each train. I had the cargoes for 
each train ready to load. By 3:30 
in the morning all the 20 pack 
trains had received their cargoes 
and had started on their trip over 
the trail. As I expected, trouble 
from the white packers, I had taken 
the precaution to send three re¬ 
liable men, well armed, with each 
train to protect the Indians on the 
trip. In the morning when the 
white packers made their appear¬ 
ance, they found the corral empty. 
When they found that the pack 
trains had been placed in charge of 
Indians to fill their places they 
were furious and swore vengeance 
on me as the instigator of their 
downfall. I had taken the pre¬ 
caution to have a party of well- 
armed men around my headquar¬ 
ters, in case of emergency, and also 
had a paymaster’s clerk there ready 
to pay the packers their money due 
them. We had a desperate gang 
to deal with. I soon ascertained 
that the packers had formulated a 
plan to capture some of the pack 
trains and take vengeance on the 
Indians. Anticipating their move- 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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Ask for“TIGHR TRUTHS’’ so you can see ho 

SPLENDIDLY YOUR COMRADES FELL IN LINE LAST YEAR. 


GAAR,SCOTT & CO. 

RICHMOND. 

INDIANA. 


It’s built like a Tiger 


GAAR-SCOTT UNIVERSAL ENGINE 


Special traction gearing and steel drlvere 


Write Canadian Branch Houses: WINNIPEG, Man.; REGINA, Sask.; CALGARY, Alta, 
















10 POINTS TO CONSIDER 

. . 1 m - .—. — ■ — 

1. DO YOU want to be an Up-To-Date Thresherman ? 

2. DO YOU want an Outfit that will make money for you all the time? 

\ 3. DO YOU want an Engine that will give you an abundance of Power in 

the Belt and on the Road? 

4. DO YOU want an Engine that is built for long service ? 

5. DO YOU want a Separator that will take all the straw you can give it ? 

6. DO YOU want a Separator that will save all of the grain ? 

7. DO YOU want a Separator that will last for years ? 

8. DO YOU want a Band Cutter and Self Feeder that will not choke or slug 
the cylinder? 

9. DO YOU want a Wind Stacker that will put the straw in the straw pile 
no matter what its condition may be ? 

10. DO YOU want Outfit that has a reputation of years of successful work 
behind it ? 

THEN— 

YOU^are sure to be interested in an AMERICAN-ABELL Threshing Outfit. 


--- WE REPRESENT_ 

The advance Thresher Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

== AND -- 

The Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn. 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

American-Abell Engine and 

TORONTO REGINA WINNIPEG - 

iL * . ...— ■ ■ ■■■■■ \ 


■ -•* ■ 
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Ever owned a better Threshing Outfit than that made up of the Engine and Separator 
illustrated on this page. They are designed to handle their respective ends of the belt in 
a way that is at once a satisfaction and a money=making proposition for the Thresherman. 


BSE!* abeu 


American-Abell Separator, Complete with Band Cutter, Self Feeder and Wind Stacker. 

HE AMERICAN=ABELL SEPARATOR is a “ grain saver ” and a straw handler. It is a Machine that can tell its own story through its 
hundreds of satisfied owners and users. It has separating features that are all its own—features that are controlled by patents of 


American-Abell 26 H.P. Simple Traction Engine. 

T HE AMERICAN=ABELL TRACTION ENGINE is modelled upon the most approved lines for Strength, Durability, and Simplicity. All 
the parts needed in a Traction Engine and no more. Built for Service, built for Power, built for Tractability, it is the 
Thresherman’s favorite- wherever tried. 


Thresher Company, Limited 

MANITOBA CALGARY EDMONTON 
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Care and Management of the Steam 
- —Engine. - — 

- By T. J. Strachan. - 


T HERE are various kinds of 
power producing machinery 
in existence at the present, 
from which the farmer may 
select, and the steam engine is un¬ 
doubtedly the most important 
and thus requires a great deal 
of care and attention. In the 
follow ing notes, I shall endeavor to 
take the various parts of an engine 
in order of importance and forthis 
reason I start with the boiler, u 
^ The function of a boiler is to heat 
the water sufficiently to change it 
into steam, for use of the engine. 
The boiler should be repaired, and 
properly fitted for wrork, at least a 
month before it is required for 
constant use; and during this time 
it should be fired up and set to 
work to see if everything is in first- 
class order. During the working 
period the pressure should* be kept 
as steady as possible. If allowed 
to vary it is hard on the boiler. 
Here is where a good fireman plays 
an important part in aiding the en¬ 
gineer. No rule can be given as 
to the frequency with which a 
boiler should be w'ashed out. In 
some localities it is necessary to 
clean it twice a week, while in 
others once a week is sufficient. 
In emptying the boiler, prepara¬ 
tory to cleaning, be sure that all 
of the fire is out, and the steam 
pressure below five pounds. This 
is necessary in order to prevent 
the mud from becoming baked on 
the tubes and sheets. To clean 
the boiler remove the plugs or 
hand holes in the water legs, and 
also the one at the bottom of the 
tube sheet. Wash the boiler tho¬ 
roughly with a ho-e, using as much 
pressure as possible, and always 
be careful to scrape all the lime off 
the top of the fusible plug. A good 
and cheap remedy to apply when 
refilling the boiler, is a bushel of 
wheat. This not only prevents 
scale forming, but aids in leaky 
flues. 

In laying the engine by after the 
fall’s use, a gallon of oil should be 
put in along with the water, and the 
engine moved around or started 
to throw the oil up against all parts 
inside of the boiler—this will pre¬ 
vent rusting. 

We will now pass on to the firing 
which is a very important feature 
in the case of the boiler. When 
firing with straw, keep the chute 
full all the time, so that no cold 
air can get in on top of the fire 
to the tubes. Take small forkfuls 
and let each forkful push the pre¬ 
ceding one into the fire. Oc¬ 
casionally turn the fork over and 
run it along the grates to shove the 
clinkers down, and allow a draught 
below the fire. The flame coming 
over the brick arch as seen through 


the peep hole should appear white 
hot, and continuous. If firing too 
heavy, or if too much be put in 
at a time, the flame will be dark 
and smoky. With any kind of 
fuel the ash pan must not be al¬ 
lowed to fill up or warped for 
melted grates are sure to be the 
result. 

The fittings necessary for the 
operation of a boiler are: Feeder, 
for supplying water; Steam gauge 
and safety valve. The state of the 
feed water demands the constant 
watchfulness of the engineer or 
fireman. It is his first and most 
important duty to know that there 
is sufficient water in the boiler at 
all times. If he relaxes his at¬ 
tention in this respect, disastrous 
results are likely to follow. The 
feeders which are injectors or pumps, 
should receive close attention, and 
each be in a condition to work at a 
moment’s notice. It is essential to 
use the cleanest water obtainable 
as dirty water always causes trouble 
If you find that the water has 
been allowed to get below the glass 
and lower try cock, leaving the 
crown sheet bare, the thing to do 
is to get the front end of the en¬ 
gine higher than the hind end, 
and be quick about it too. 

The steam gauge indicates the 
steam pressure in the boiler in 
pounds per square inch. In this 
gauge there is a curved tube or 
spring, and when exposed to pres¬ 
sure from the inside tends to 
straighten, as a hose will do when 
under water pressure. One end of 
this tube is connected to the pointer 
by means of a segment lever and 
pinion, so that the pointer, which is 
on the same shaft as the pinion, 
revolves, indicating on the dial the 
pressure on the boiler. In order 
to prevent the temperature of the 
tube from being injured by hot 
steam, a siphon, which condenses 
the steam and keeps the tube filled 
with water is placed between the 
gauge and the boiler. The gauge 
should be tested on another boiler 
before starting out in the fall 
to see if it is true. 

The safety valve is a little valve 
mostly placed on the dome, for the 
allowance of excessive steam to 
escape, and closes when the pres¬ 
sure has been reduced a few pounds. 
If a change of pressure be desired, 
unscrew the jam-nut at the top, 
and apply the key to the pressure 
screw"; for more pressure screw it 
down, and for less unscrew". To 
regulate the opening and closing 
of the valve take the pointed end 
of a file and apply it to the teeth 
of the regulator. If the valve 
closes with too much loss of boiler 
pressure, move the regulator to 
the right. 


BAKER 


PISTON 

VALVES 



For Traction Engines 
insure a saving of 26 
per cent . of power 
over D slide valves 

They will do this 
on YOUR 
Engine . 



T \ 7TTH this valve is introduced for the first time a spring packing ring that 
* ’ will take up every bit of wear and yet work satisfactorily under all 
conditions. Our catalogue describes and illustrates fully, and we will sendfit 
to any interested thresherman for the asking. 


LET 

US 

TELL 

YOU 

MORE 

ASK! 



WILFRID BAKER 

ABERDEEN - - SOUTH DAKOTA 


A. Naismith, Pres. R. H. Matheson, Vice-Pres. C. D. Kerr, Treasurer. 
A. F. Kempton, Sec. and Mgr. 

Authorized Capital, $500,000.00. Subscribed Capital, $300,000.00. 

THE OCCIDENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

FULL GOVERNMENT DEPOSIT. 

Agents wanted in 'inrepresented districts. Head Office—Wawanesa, Man. 


Alex. Naismith, President. Wm. Paterson, Vice-President. C. D. Kerr, Treasurer. 

THE WAWANESA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

HEAD OFFICE : WAWANESA, MAN. 

A. F. KEMPTON, Secretary-Manager 

Amount of Insurance in force Dec. 31st, 1907 - $20,355,303,00 

Assets over Liabilities ------- 269,273,10 

The Number of Farmers Insured December 31st, 1907, 16,316 

Over 16,316 Farmers Insured. The largest agricultural Fire Insurance Company west of Lake 
Superior. Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


AIR COOLED GASOLINE ENGINE 



Burridge Cooper Co. Air Cooled Engines. No water to freeze. No bursting of cylinders. No oil 
to leak. No water tank and no complicated fans with our air cooling patent device. We keep 
the cylinder as cool as can be kept by water or oil. Every engine fully guaranteed. 

If interested write for catalogue and price list. 

BURRIDGE COOPER CO., Ltd 156 LOMBARD ST., WINNIPEG 


Please mention The Canadian Thresherman and Fanner 
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A boiler is ^usually fitted also 
with a whistle for signaling, and a 
blower for forcing the draught. 
Both of these should be kept in 
good working order, especially the 
first, in case of fire or where quick 
assistance is required. 

► I will now T pass on to the engine. 
The term engine commonly includes 
the engine and boiler. The term 
engine proper will be used to 
designate those parts which are 
actually concerned in converting 
the energy of steam into rotary 
motion. The engine proper con¬ 
sumes steam, and delivers motion. 

The cylinder is w’here the actual 
change of heat into motion takes 
place. The admission of steam 
to the cylinder is controlled by the 
slide valve which slides upon a 
planed surface, called the valve 
seat in the steam chest. Which is 
adjacent to the cylinder. The 
steam is carried from the boiler 
to the steam chest by means of 
the steam pipe, on which the 
governors and throttle are located. 
The cylinder is one of the most 
important parts of an engine, and 
great care has to be taken that it 
gets plenty of oil. Use a good 
quality of cylinder or valve oil 
in the lubricator or the oil pump, 
as it is very important that the 
piston and valve should be well 
lubricated with an oil that will 
stand the high temperatures of the 
steam. 

The throttle controls the steam 
from the boiler to the steam-chest. 
Great care should be taken that your 
throttle is not leaking. When this 
is the case there is often serious 
trouble. It should be kept open 
after the engine is started, and the 
control of the' speed left to the 
governors. The only exception to 
this rule is when your engine is 
w : orking hard and has a tendency 
to prime. In this case the engine 
should be made run very slowly 
b.y means of the throttle. 

The governors regulate the speed 
of the engine, by limiting the amount 
of steam admitted to the cylinder. 
To increase the speed of the engine, 
loosen the check nut at the top of 
the governors, and turn the screw- 
up-, to decrease the speed, screw 
it.down. For packing the boxes 
candle wick is excellent, soaked in 
a mixture of tallow and black lead 
or graphite. Oil the governors 
thoroughly with good oil. If oil 
has been used w’hich causes the parts 
to gum or stick, a little benzine or 
kerosene poured into the holes will 
keep the parts clean and in good 
order. 

There are several other parts, 
as the eccentric, crosshead, and 
gears which are all important, 
but are all understood by the 
average engineer. Some engineers 
are always loosening a nut here, 
tightening up a loose nut there, 
adjusting this, altering that. When 
an engine is alright, they keep at 
it till it is’all wrong. As a result 
they are in trouble most of the 
time. When an engine is running 





THEY COVER 
EVERY 


pENBEBTIfji 


POSSIBLE RANGE 


They Always Work.” -— 

The Up-to-date Engineer, the man w ; ho knows his busi 
ness—he will tell you about the 


Old Reliable . 
Penberthy Injector 


Now-a-days it’s easy to be deceived by the far-fetched 
claims of some manufacturers. 

The most expensive way for you to find it out is to buy 
their w’ares and try them. 

We make a firmer friend of you this way but w'e don’t 
like to see you lose your good money. 



You follow the advice of the “ Engineer Who Knows ” who says— 

“Buy the GENUINE PENBERTHY INJECTOR and be a Happy Engineer.” 

manufactured by 

Penberthy Injector Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 




alright ‘Let It Alone.’ Don’t 
think you are not earning your 
salary because you are merely sitting 
still and looking on? If you must 
be at work, keep at it with an oily 
rag, cleaning and polishing up; that 
is the way to find out if anything 
is really the matter. Cn the other 
hand, an engineer w r ho does not 
keep his engine clean and bright, by 
constantly passing his hand over 
it with an oily rag, is certain to 
over-look something, which per¬ 
haps in the end, will cost the owner 
a good many dollars to put right. 

- + - 

McLaughlin Carriage Co. Doing 
Things. 

The automobile branch of the 
McLaughlin Carriage Co.’s business, 
which w-as established in the fall 
of 1906, has gone ahead in such a 
manner that it has been found 
necessary to enlarge the factory 
at Oshawa. An entirely new’ build¬ 
ing is now nearing completion and 
wdll be devoted solely to the man¬ 
ufacture of the McLaughlin-Buick 
cars. 

During the 1908 season, over 
eighty cars were sold by the Win¬ 
nipeg branch at points West, and 
this amount of business, which was 
done during the first year of the 
company’s incursion into the auto¬ 
mobile industry, will be more than 
trebled during the present season. 
W. C. Power, one of the company’s 
automobile staff in Winnipeg, has 
recently returned to the city from 
a trip through the West as far as 
the Coast, and during this trip 


arranged agencies for the McLaugh¬ 
lin-Buick cars in Vancouver, Vic¬ 
toria and Vernon, B. C., Medicine 
Hat,js Lethbridge, Calgary, Saska¬ 
toon, Edmonton, Balearres, Ester- 
hazy, Moosomin, Regina, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie. 

A. C. Emmett, another member 
of the travelling staff, has also re¬ 
ported to headquarters, advising 
the closing out of numerous con¬ 
tracts for 1909 models, in the outside 
districts of Manitoba. 

The model 10, light roadster, 
which w'as so popular in Winnipeg, 
last season, has been made even 
more attractive for 1909. The 
wheelbase of the car has been 
lengthened so as to improve the 
easy riding of the car overthe rough 
roads, and battery troubles have 
been obviated by the fitting of a 
high-class magneto, and there will 
undoubtedly be a great demand for 
this excellent little roadster when 
the new’ models are seen in Winni¬ 
peg. 

The new type of automobile bug¬ 
gy which the company have placed 
on the market for the season of 
1909, is attracting general attention 
from the farmers in the North-West, 
who have been looking for a really 
good automobile at a reasonable 
figure. This machine has been pro¬ 
duced after experiments extending 
over a considerable period, and is in 
no way a freak, but is in all respects 
a thoroughly up-to-date automo¬ 
bile, the only difference being the 
buggy type of wheels fitted in order 
to make it possible to use the car 
over practically any class of road. 
In the higher priced touring cars, 
the company are offering some of 


the finest specimens of automobiles 
ever seen in Canada, their new 
model 50 Horse Power, seven- 
seated car, which sells at Winnipeg, 
for $3,100, being the equal of many 
American-built cars at $4,000 and 
upwards. 

The company will build a large 
garage in Winnipeg early next 
spring, for the purpose of taking 
care of their customer’s cars, thereby 
ensuring for them the best attention 
at the hands of skilled workmen 
from the head factory. 


Manitoba Winter Fair and Fat Stock 
Show. 

Reports are to hand from the 
Secretary’s office, which w'ould in¬ 
dicate that the interest in the forth¬ 
coming Manitoba Winter Fair and 
Fat Stock Show has reached a point 
which is exceedingly encou. aging 
to the management of the Fair. 
There is every indication that the 
splendid buildings at Brandon, will 
be crowded to its utmost limit, 
judging from the number of in¬ 
quiries which are reaching the Sec¬ 
retary with regard to the premium 
list. The premium list will be 
ready for distribution by New’ Year. 

- ♦- 

Aunt Anne, an old family darky, was 
sitting with knees crossed in the kitchen, 
when the young daughter of the house en¬ 
tered and, impressed with the hugeness 
of the old woman’s feet, asked what size 
shoe she wore. 

“Well, honey,’’ replied Aunt Anne, 
“I kin wear eights; I ginerally wear nines; 
but dese yer I’se got on am twelves, an 
de good Lawd knows dey hu’ts me !” 
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The Thresherman’s Question Drawer 

- Answers to Correspondents - 


M. J., Q. Why are the 
RATHWELL, flues so much more 
MAN. apt to leak in the 
fire box end than at the smoke box? 
I notice that my flues are almost 
tight when I am pulling a load, but 
after I shut the engine down the 
water runs out of them at a great 
rate. What makes it do this? 
Someone has been telling me that 
the flue sheets are not thick enough 
to hold the tubes, but I find that 
it is one-half inch thick in the fire 
box and three-eighths inch thick 
at the smoke box end. Would a 
thicker flue sheet in the fire box 
keep the flues tight? Which is the 
best way to make them tight, by 
rolling or calking? 

A. The flues or tubes are more 
apt to leak in the fire box on ac¬ 
count of the great heat. The water 
not being able to carry off the heat 
fast enough therefore the surface 
next to the fire box becomes over¬ 
heated and too much expansion 
takes place, and the continual ex¬ 
pansion and contraction works them 
loose. The reason the tubes are 
tight while running the engine and 
then leak after the engine is shut 
down is, that while the engine is 
running the fire is made hotter and 
the tubes become tight in the holes, 
by expansion, and after the engine 
is shut down the exhaust steam has 
ceased exciting the draft, therefore 
the tubes will cool off and contract, 
and in consequence become loose. 
The tightening process from the 
heat will not last long. In a short 
time the tubes will become loose 
so that they cannot tighten when 
the extra heat comes on. There 
is another reason why the leak is 
not noticed while engine is pulling, 
and that is the hot fire dries up part 
of the leak and carries it through 
the tubes with the heated gases. 
A thicker tube sheet in the fire box 
would make the matter worse in¬ 
stead of better. The thicker the 
sheet is the farther the w'ater is to 
carry off the heat, and the more 
overheated the surface next to the 
fire box will become. Instead of 
making it thicker, the writer thinks 
that if it were thinner it would 
do better. 

When the tubes become loose 
they should be rolled or expanded. 
Calking or beading will do little 
good when they are loose. 


F. B., Q. How shall I set the 
P E N S E , eccentrics on an engine, 
SASK. center crank, link re¬ 
verse, and each eccentric indepen¬ 
dent of the other. 

The engine I am running has a 
link motion. One of the eccentrics 
slipped on the shaft. Is there any 
rule for setting them? 

A. The first thing to do is to 
divide the valve. Throw the re¬ 
verse lever to the extreme end of 


the quadrant. Now turn the ec¬ 
centric (which is connected to the 
end of the link which is in line with 
the valve rod) to the end of the link 
(which is in line with the valve rod) 
to one end of its travel. Note the 
port opening, then turn the eccen¬ 
tric to the other extreme and note 
the port opening at that end. Now 
move the valve so that the port open¬ 
ing will be the same on both ends. 
Then place the reverse lever at the 
other end of the quandrant and see 
if the port opening is the same 
on both ends. If it is not, the ad¬ 
justment should be made on the 
eccentric rod. After this the engine 
is put on dead center and the ec¬ 
centric moved in the direction in¬ 
dicated by the reverse lever till 
the valve opens the port at the end 
in which the piston is located. 
Now place the reverse lever to the 
other end of the quadrant and turn 
the other eccentric in the direction 
the reverse lever calls for till the. 
valve opens the proper amount for. 
the lead on the end of the cylinder 
where the piston is located. The 
eccentrics are now set. The engine 
may be turned to the other center 
to see that the proper lead is on 
that end also, and in case of any 
discrepancy in the work it can be 
corrected by going over the form 
again. 

To simply set a slipped eccentric, 
put the reverse lever at the end 
that will bring the eccentric rod 
in line with the valve rod, put the 
engine on dead center and proceed 
to turn the eccentric the direction 
indicated at the end of the cylinder 
at which the piston is located. 
Turn the engine over and watch 
the port opening, running forward 
and backward to see that you have 
not made any mistake. 

R. Y., Q. What is the 
GLADSTONE, cause of my engine 
MAN. exhausting heavily 

on one side and the valve stem 
throwing into the steam chest quick¬ 
ly and then pulling out slowly, and 
doing the same thing reversed? 
The eccentrics are keyed to the 
main shaft and the cams are proper¬ 
ly divided so as to divide the travel 
of the valve evenly, but it does 
it by drawing the stem slowly and 
pushing it back quickly. What is 
the cause and what is the remedy? 
When I put my single cam on I get 
an even exhaust and the stem of 
the valve travels evenly, but when 
I put the link on it throws it all off. 

A. If your eccentrics are keyed 
to the shaft you should not have 
any trouble in getting the balance 
of the gear properly adjusted. 
Throw the reverse lever to the end 
of the quadrant for the forward 
motion. See that the reach rod is 
of proper length so that the linked 
block goes to the end of the link, 


-THE FEED IS ALWAYS IN SIGHT ON- 


The Manzel Traction Engine Oil Pump 


You don’t THINK 
your Engine is 
getting oil— 

You KNOW it 
if you use a 
MANZEL PUMP 

Feed visible from 
all sides of engine. 



Guaranteed to 
work as well in 
zero weather as in 
summer. 

Nothing to freeze. 

No liquids used in 
sight glass. 

Write for Catalogue 


STEAM INLET 
FOR WARMING OIL 

GENERAL AGENTS EUR WESTERN CANADA— 

CRANE & ORDWAY CO. - WINNIPEG 

Manufactured and Patented by MANZEL BROS. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 



GENUINE PICKERING 
GOVERNORS 


are Equipped with 

Wide Range Speed Changer 

No Change in Pulleys or Belts. 

NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

Write for Catalog of Governors and Force Feed Oil Pumps. 

THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 

PORTLAND CONN., U.S.A. 


Matrimony 

We have married 
the word “Lion” with 
good thresher belts 
and they are at home 
to all that want the 
best. 

Every new purchaser of a 

Lion Brand Rubber Endless Thresher Belt 

means a new friend for us. To pass “Lion” by would 
be an injustice to your pocket book. 

Not in any Combine or Trust 

The Winnipeg Rubber Co., Limited 

41 Princess St. . WINNIPEG, Man. 
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Waterous Standard Portable Saw Mill 

CONSISTING OF 

ONE No. 0 Saw Frame 

ONE No. 1A Log Carriage, 30 in. Opening Peel Dogs, Spring 
Receder, Ratchet Set Works, V and Flat Track 
ONE Tightner Pulley and Frame 
ONE Endless Rubber Belt, 50 ft. 8 in., 4-ply 

ONE 46 in. Solid Circular Saw 

HOE & CO. Chisel Tooth Saw and Wider Drive Belt can be supplied 
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then adjust the valve so that you 
have the same amount of lead at 
each end. Now reverse the engine, 
throwing the reverse lever to the 
end of the quadrant and see that 
you have again the same amount 
of lead at each end of the valve. 
The valve should not be moved on 
the stem in setting for the second 
motion, but all adjustments should 
be done by the eccentric rod. 


C. L., Q. 1. My engine 
VERIGIN, seems to have plenty 
SASK. of power, but the 
steam goes down in a couple of 
hours after steady work. The 
boiler is supplied by two'injectors, 
three-fourths inch pipe connections, 
with no pony pump. Would it be 
of any advantage to reduce the 
pipe connections to one-half inch? 
The safety valve is set to pop off 
at 95 lbs. 

2. I am running a 30 h.p. sta¬ 
tionary engine with a 40 h.p. in¬ 
ternally fired boiler, to pump water 
for irrigation purposes. My object 
is this. I would like to use the 
steam from the exhaust pipe to 
warm the water before I feed it to 
the boiler and, by doing so, save 
fuel. The water is good, coming 
from an artesian well. I pump it 


from a hole made in the ground 
outside of the buildings about six 
feet on the right of the engine. 
The exhaust pipe is on the left of 
the engine. I feed with an injector 
or a small double-acting pumping 
with brass valves. So I would like 
to get your advice on the following: 

Can I let the exhaust pipe dis¬ 
charge the steam in the water? 

A. 1. An injector will not handle 
very hot water, or water over 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, especially if 
it has to lift it a few feet, and after 
the water gets very hot a pump 
will not lift it. The chances are 
you will have trouble all around by 
heating the water. Your best plan 
will be to get an exhaust feed water 
heater. The principle of such a 
heater is usually to force the cold 
water through the heater and ready 
to go into the boiler, it will be much 
hotter than it would be if it were 
heated before it was pumped. How¬ 
ever, there are heaters that heat the 
water by exhaust steam before 
it is pumped into the boiler, but 
this heater must always be higher 
than the pump or it will not lift 
hot water very well. 

A. 2. It would not be any help 
to you to reduce the injector con¬ 
nections to one-half inch. If the 


three-fourths inch injector delivers 
the water too fast, you can reduce 
the capacity of it by partly closing 
the suction valve. The injector can 
be throttled so that it can be work¬ 
ing continuously. To reduce it to 
its minimum delivery, turn on the 
suction and steam valves full, and 
after it is at work shut off the suc¬ 
tion valve until the injector 
“breaks,” or runs at the overflow; 
then give it a little more water at 
the suction valve so that it will 
again deliver the water to the 
boiler. After the engine is running 
and you see that the water is get¬ 
ting low in the boiler, open the 
suction valve a little more and 
after working with it a short time 
you will be able to set the injector 
at the start, so that it will keep up 
the water without starting and 
stopping it so often. 


H. V., Q. 1. How would 
MILESTONE, you test an engine 
SASK. with cold water? 

2. Will an injector work with 
anything attached to the steam 
pipe? 

A. I. If you have a crosshead 
pump on the engine you can fill 
the boiler to the top and then pump 


the pressure up by turning the fly¬ 
wheel by hand. A force pump of 
course, is the best. It is customary 
to pump the water up to twice the 
working pressure. 

2. An injector should never be 
connected to a pipe in which the 
steam is used for another purpose, 
neither should steam be taken out 
of an injector pipe for any other 
purpose, as the full pressure is re¬ 
quired to make it work well. 


W. F., Q. 1. Can an in- 
SHOAL LAKE, jector be run or 
MAN. made to work a- 
gainst boiler pressure with com¬ 
pressed air? 

2. How is a railroad boiler filled 
with water out on the road? 

A. 1 . An injector will not work 
with compressed air. The source 
of power in an injector is due to the 
condensing of the steam which in¬ 
creases the velocity of the water 
and thus enables it to work against 
the pressure of the boiler, which 
supplies the steam. Not being 
able to use air in this manner it 
would not work at all. 

2. The modern locomotive boil¬ 
er is fed by an injector. 



A Hart-Parr Gasoline Tractor pulling 990 Bushels of Wheat at Groton, South Dakota. 
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A DEAD animal ain’t giner'lly 
wurth more’n what his pelt 
will bring in the open mar¬ 
ket, minus the fees an’ commissions 
of them rascally agents who come 
down here to swap trade with us 
an’ get the lion’s share, an’ the 
jackass’, too—me an’ the rest of 
the hunters down here bein’ mostly 
the jackasses—but a live animal 
is an onsartain commodity that has 
what Captain Kennedy calls “pos¬ 
sibilities.” I’m meanin’ by that 
that an old diamond back rattler’s 
skin an’ teeth an’ rattles ain’t 
wurth much more’n $5 down here, 
but a live rattler shipped up north 
in a cage may bring $25, an’, ag’in, 
it may be knocked down for an 
even hundred. 

So Captain Kennedy ain’t never 
been in the killin’ bisness. An’ 
I was brung up by Captain Kennel- 
ly! “Live an’ let live,” that’s been 
our motto, an’ we’ve waxed fat— 
the captain weighs 200, an' 1 ain’t 




far behind—an’ wealthy, not mil¬ 
lionaires exactly, but middlin’ wed 
to do. 

We ain’t never regretted bein’ 
kind an’ consid’rate to the animals 
an’ birds—never except onct, an 
then the captain said ’twas my 
fault. I ain’t disputin’ him in 
that, but there is room for a dif- 
f’ence of opinion. 

We’d been up the Caloosahatchie 
one winter try in’ to bag snakes 
birds an’ other creepin’, crawlin’ 
an’ flyin’ critters, when we got 
wind of a mighty big, sassy moun¬ 
tain lion rendoovooin’ up near 
Wadin’ Landin,. The captain de¬ 
cided at onct that we’d bag the 
critter. Mountain lions was bring¬ 
ing pretty handsome prices then— 
the Floridy variety bein’ a little 
underpriced, for they ain’t no big- 
ger’n a good size dog. 

The captain an’ I sailed up the 
Caloosahatchie an’ went campin' 
on that big fellow’s trail, an’ before 


On Barton’s Reef : A Sailor’s Yarn 

-By George Ethelbert Walsh. - 


a fortnight we had him clip an’ 
clean aboard the Marthy Ann, tied 
toe an’ nail an’ a-roarin’ in a box 
on deck as though he’d like to eat 
us alive. We was mighty tickled 
at our prize, an’ we tigered on a 
couple of hundred apiece when we 
landed him north. 

The Marthy Ann warn’t much of 
a sailboat, but she was a lubberin’ 
old craft that did dooty for us for 
well nigh a dozen years. When 
we set sail down the Caloosahatchie 
the captain says: 

“Steve, can’t you take the Marthy 
Ann to Charlotte Harbor alone? 
You can hand the critter over to 
the railroad people there an’ get 
a receipt for him. I want to get off 
at Fort, Myers and run up a spell 
to see Cousin Obadiah. He’s real 
sick, they say.” 

I warn’t goin’ to stand in the way 
of the captain’s seein’ his sick 
cousin, so I answered with affer- 
mashun an’ said I’d run back to 
Fort Myers in a couple of days an’ 
pick him up. The captain was 
mighty pleased, but when I landed 
him at Fort Myers he sort of sus- 
pishioned somethin’ an’ said: 

“You think you can manage it 
alone all right, Steve?” 

“I’ll land this old patriarch in 
Charlotte Harbor before night oi¬ 
l’ll drown him in the gulf tryin’ it,” 
I answered promptly. 

I didn't know that I was makin’ 
a pretty sure guess of what I’d be 
doin’ before sundown. I jest hove 
off from the dock an’ turned the 
Marthy Ann’s nose toward the gulf. 
I ain’t much of a deep water sailor, 
but I knew the coast up to Char¬ 
lotte Harbor tol’rably well an’ I 
didn’t have no misgivin’s. 

That lion was mighty quiet¬ 
like at first,, but when we got away 
from the land an’ he began to sniff 
the salt air of the gulf he sort of got 
oneasy. He was gettin’ out of his 
element, an’ he felt sort of home¬ 
sick. Mebbe it was seasickness. 1 
dunno which. Anyhow, he roared 
an’ whined an’ scratched to beat 
the band. He jest kept me com¬ 
pany with his noise, an’ I didn’t 
have no time to get lonesome. 
Onct or twice he got so scratchy 
that I took a look at his cage to see 
if ’twas all right. 

Barton’s reef is jest ten miles 
sou’-west of Charlotte Harbor—a 
nasty little, treach’rous shoal that 
sticks out of water at low tide an’ 
keeps out of sight at flood. .Tain’t 
charted, an’ sometimes a ship trips 
up on it an' jest nachurally rips 
herself to pieces tryin’ to get off 
ag’in. 

I don’t know what made me for¬ 
get Barton’s reef, for I'd been round 
it a dozen times, an’, come to think 
of it now. I’d been nigh wrecked 
on it onct or twice. 1 ain’t got no 


excuse to make except that lion 
must have made me forgetful by 
his everlastin’ roarin’. 

First thing I knowed a puff of 
wind keeled the Marthy Ann over, 
an’ before I could ketch her up 
ag’in we struck somethin’. It was 
only sand an’ mud, but the keel 
stuck there, an’ the next wind slam- 
banged the old lubberin’ craft clean 
over on her side. I wasn’t lookin’ 
for the shock an’ pitched head¬ 
foremost through the air an’ landed 
'bout twenty feet away. 

When I went down into the water 
I expected to find bottom some¬ 
where less than a mile or two, but 
the sudden way in which I stopped 
showed me that I was on Barton’s 
reef. I was standin’ on my head 
in ’bout a foot of water. There was 
some mud, an’ that made sticky 
standin’, but when I finally got 
my head out of it an’ the water 
cleaned out of nose an’ mouth the 
Marthy Ann had drifted away in 
deep water. 

I ran after her, but she was 
holdin’ her own so tantalizin’-like 
that I couldn’t gain an inch. I 
swam roun’ for some minutes, an’ 
then to save my life I turned back 
to the reef. I could see the bare 
back of it jest shinin’ above the 
gulf not more’n ten yards away. I 
ain’t much of a swimmer, but I 
made double quick time to that 
reef. 

I hadn’t thought much ’bout that 
lion all this time, so excited was 
I over the loss of the Marthy Ann, 
but now I jest gasped for breath 
an’ hove a sigh of relief. If I’d 
lost the Marthy Ann, I’d saved the 
lion. There he was crawlin’ out 
of the water upon the reef as limp 
an’ frightened as a water rat with 
a dog on his trail. His big cage was 
floatin’ away with the tide, runnin’ 
a close race for shore with the cap¬ 
sized boat. 

1 saw how things had happened. 
The Marthy Ann had dumped the 
cage an’ lion on the reef, an’ the 
blow had bust open the slats, an’ 
there you are! The lion was free 
to go an’ come. When I swam to 
the reef he had full possession, but 
he was so wet an’ frightened that 
he jest sat there an’ shivered an’ 
roared. 

“You great, big ornery coward,” I 
says, shakin’ my fist at him. “You 
ain’t got away yet, an’ I’ll keep you 
here until the captain comes for 
us.” 

The reef warn’t more than fifty 
feet long and twenty wide, but there 
was room enough for both of us. I 
crawled up an’ tried to dry my 
clothes. At first the lion noticed 
nothin’, but roared for help. Then 
he got a sight of me an’ slunk to 
the other end of the reef. 

“You keep there,” 1 says, feelin’ 


better by talkin’ to him as if he 
was a human bein’, “an’ don’t you 
come on my end.” 

We both felt better after we got 
dried off a bit. The sun was pretty 
hot an’ it scorched the water up like 
a hot iron. First thing, then, that 
big critter began to lick himself an’ 
then he eyed me out of the corners 
of his eyes. I didn’t partic’lar like 
the way he did it. It seemed as if 
he grinned an’ then shook his head 
to show me that he warn’t hurt. 

Well, I suppose nothin’ would 
have happened if the tide hadn’t 
come up and made Barton’s reef 
look like a turtle’s back. The water 
jest rose up higher an’ higher, an’ 
every minit we had to move closer 
together. 

The lion didn’t like gettin’ his 
paws wet an’ was for retreatin’ 
toward me, an’ I didn’t fancy closer 
quarters with him an’ jest stayed as 
near my edge of the reef as I dared. 

Now, as I have^remarked, the 



My, how we spit an’ tore an’ cuffed each other 


Floridy mountain lion ain’t no kind 
of a fighter, but when he’s cornered 
I’ve some respect for him. I saw 
right away that trouble was a-brew- 
in’. When the reef got too small 
to hold both of us one or t’other 
had to git, an’ I didn’t fancy bein’ 
the one to go a-floatin’ adrift on the 
gulf in that latitude. 

“Now, you great big cuss,” I 
said, addressin’ his lionship, partly 
to keep up my courage, “I ain’t 
huntin’ for trouble, but if you seek 
it I’ll do my best to make things 
mighty onpleasant for you on this 
little sand speck.” 

Right then a change came over 
the critter. He seemed to accept 
the challenge an’ began to growl and 
crouch. I jest faced him an’ got 
ready for his spring. But the tide 
cornin’ up from behind lapped a 
wave over his tail an’ made him 
turn roun’ like a shot. He crept 
an inch closer an' watched for 
things to develop. 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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NOTICE! 

S EPARATE TENDERS will be received by the unders : gned until January 25th, 1909, for the Sale of 
the following described parcels of goods, being the balance of the Implement Stock of the Estate of 
the Balfour Implement Company, Ltd. Tenders will be received for any part of the following parcels. 
A certified check amounting to 10 % of the tender to accompany each tender, balance to be paid in cash 
upon acceptance of tender; the highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

All goods not disposed of as by aforesaid tender will be exposed for Sale on February 17th, 1909, by 
Public Auction, at the Warehouse of the Imperial Implement Company, Salter and Sutherland Streets, 
Winnipeg. 


Parcel 1. 

DOWAGIAC DRILLS 

14 Shoe Drill 
16 Shoe Drills 
12 Single Disc Drill 
14 Single Disc Drills 
14 Double Disc Drill 
16 Double Disc Drills 
14 Hoe Drills 
16 Hoe Drills 
20 Hoe Drills 

Parcel 2. 

CASE PLOW EXTRAS 

16 in. A D Stubble Bottoms 
14 in. A D Stubble Bottoms 
12 in. AD Stubble Bottoms 
16 in. S G Stubble Bottoms 
16 in. AS Stubble Bottoms 
14 in. G E Stubble Bottoms 
14 in. Manitoba Breaker 
Bottoms 

16 in. Triumph Breaker 
Bottoms 

16 in. Ajax Breaker Bottoms 
14 in. Ajax Breaker Bottoms 
J. I. Case Repairs 
Dowagiac Repairs 
Sundry Repairs 

Parcel 3. 

WALKING PLOWS 

16 in. A S (C D) Walking Plows 
14 in. A S (C D) Walking Plow 
18 in. A S Walking Plows 
16 in. AS Walking Plows 
96 Tooth Critic Lever Harrow 
144Tooth Critic Lever Harrow 
Sets of 102 Tooth Boss 
Harrows 


Parcel 4. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

17 Wheelbarrows 
3 No. I Daisy Grinders 

3 No. 2 Daisy Grinders 

4 Pumps 

2 Treadmills 

I Second hand Horse Power 
I Derrick 


Parcel 5. 

I 30 tooth Rake 
I 36 tooth Hay Rake 
I 8 ft. Binder (Walter A Wood's) 

I Set Disc Harrows 14 x 16 

1 Set Disc Harrows 14 x 18 

2 16 in. Brush Breakers 

1 14 A S Stubble Plow 

2 20-6 Dowagiac Shoe Drills 

I 16-6 Dowagiac Double Disc 
Drill 

I 20-6 Dowagiac Double Disc 
Drill 


Parcel 6. 

I 16 in. A D Sulky 
I 24 in. A D Gang 
I 24 in. S G Gang 
I 28 in. A D Gang 

1 18 in. Dowagiac Shoe Drill 

2 Wagon Seats 

I Set Bob Sleighs 


Parcel 7. 

20 Dowagiac D D Drill 
16 Dowagiac D D Drills 
14 in. Manitoba Prairie 
Breakers 

16 Case Prairie Breakers 
14 Case Prairie Breaker 
14 Comb Plow (Wilkinson) 

3381 A N Stubble Plow 
3361 A N Stubble Plows 
3341 A N Stubble Plows 
16 in. Ajax Breaker Bottom 
14 in. Manitoba Breaker 
Bottoms 

16 in. Manitoba Breaker 
Bottoms 

16 in. A N Stubble Bottoms 
16 x 16 Case Disc Harrow, 
No. 86 

14 x 20 Case Disc Harrow, 
No. 70 

128 tooth (No. 137) Critic 
Lever Harrow with D B 
144 tooth (No. 138) Critic 
Lever Harrow with D B 
10 foot Rakes (Walter A. Wood) 

4 horse Tandem Hitches 
Sobey Eveners 
3 horse Hawkeye 
Draw Bars for 102 tooth Boss 
Harrows 

10 in. Tip Top Boxes 
8 in. Petrolia Tip Top Boxes 

Parcel 8. 

Pair Shafts 
12 in. A D Gang Plows 
16 in. A D Sulky Plow 
16 in. Ajax Sulky Plow 
20-6 Dowagiac Double Disc 
Drills 

18-6 Dowagiac Double Disc 
Drills 


J. A. ACHESON, Official Liquidator 

617 Union Bank Building - WINNIPEG, Canada 
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The matter on this page lays no claim whatever to originality. The one idea is to amuse, to provoke a smile. If it fulfils 
this mission we shall feel amply repaid for the time and labor expended in its preparation. Have you read or heard something 
that has made you laugh? Has it chased dull care away for a time? Then pass it along for publication in our Funny World. 
Such contributions will be greatly appreciated. 


Jones: “Is that cheese good?’’ 

Shopkeeper; “Good, why it is unap¬ 
proachable!” 

“What is the best crop to raise in such a 
rainy district, as this?” asked a tourist of 
a witty farmer. 

“Umbrellas, sir.” 

A farmer living in a wet and late dis¬ 
trict in the East of Scatland, found times 
and seasons so against him that he decided 
not to renew his lease. Meeting his land¬ 
lord the other day, he said: 

“I can mak’ nothing o’ sic wat and sour 
land, and I’m no’ goin’ on wi’t, or I’ll be 
ruined.” 

“Well, John, take time to think o’t,” 
said the landlord; “no doubt we’ll be able 
to come to terms. I might let you have 
the farm at a reduction on the acre.” 

“Air, laird,” replied the farmer, “your 
land should be let by the gallon, no’ by 
the acre!” 

“I lately passed through North Sas¬ 
katchewan. Say, but that station agent 
has a lot to do! When the train comes 
in, he’s got to sell tickets, check the bag¬ 
gage, fix the signal lights, put the danger 
lantern at the street crossing, post the 
trains on the bulletin board, operate the 
telegraph instruments and cany the mes¬ 
sages.” 

“Heavens! was he doing all that?” 

“No; he was asleep.” 

A certain bishop once in his early days 
officiated at a christening in a fishing 
village. The father, awkwardly holding 
his first-born, was visibly embarrassed, 
and his nervousness was not decreased 
by the sudden wailing of the infant. 
When the time for the sprinkling arrived, 
the clergyman noticed that, the father 
was holding the child so that its fat little 
legs pointed towards the font. “Turn 
her this way!” he whispered, but the 
father w-as too disconcerted to understand. 
“Turn her feet round!” the clergyman 
whispered again; but still there was no 
response. The situation was awkward, 
when an old sailor in the back of the 
church, put his hand to his mouth and 
roared, “Head her up to the wind, Jack!” 


A certain prosy preacher recently ga.v e 
an endless discourse on the prophets- 
First he dwelt at length on the minor 
prophets. At last he finished them, and 
the congregation gave a sigh of relief, 
he took a long breath and continued: 

“Now I shall proceed to the major 
prophets.” 

After the major prophets had received 
more than ample attention, the congrega- 
tign gave another sigh of relief. 

“Now that I have finished with the 
minor prophets and the major prophets, 
what about Jeremiah? Where is Jere¬ 
miah’s pi; ce?” 

At this point, a tall man arose in the 
hack of the church. “Jeremiah can have 
my place,” he said. “I’m going home.” 

On another occasion, after a prosy par¬ 
son had “firstly,” “secondly,” and “third- 
lied,” until old Deacon Jones became un¬ 
easy and shortly got up and said: “Parson, 
please lock the door when you get through; 
I’m going home.” 


A real widow may not be as wise as a 
grass widow, but she knows where her 
husband is when it comes night. 


The jury had been locked up for hours. 
At last the officer of the court (who shall 
be nameless), was instructed to provide 
refershment. “Shall I order twelve din¬ 
ners?” he said to the foreman. “Make it 
eleven dinners and a bale of hay,” replied 
the rveary foreman; “we have an ass here.” 


O’Flanagan came home one night with 
a deep band of crape around his hat. 

“Why, Mike!” exclaimed his wife, 
“what are ye wearin’ that mournful thing 
for?” 

“I’m wearin’ it for your first husband,” 
replied Mike, firmly. “I’m sorry he’s 
dead.” 


Teddy was saying his prayers at bed¬ 
time one night not long ago. Kneeling 
down at his mother’s knee, the sleepy 
little fellow began, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep”— 
he paused. “If”— his mother prompted. 
“If he hollers, let him go; enie, menie, 
minie, mo.” 


“Just heard about your being ditched, 
old fellow. Awfully sorry. Wife out of 
the hospital yet?” 

“Nope.” 

“Pshaw! That’s too bad. It must 
have been a pretty serious affair.” 

“Serious! I should say it was serious. 
I wrecked the radiator and cracked the 
front axle!” 


“A corruptionist,” said Senator Depew, 
“once entered a voter's house; in the vot- 
ter’s absence, he pleaded his cause to the 
man’s wife. Finally, spying a wretched 
kitten on the floor, he said: 

“ ‘I’ll give you $25 for that animal, 
ma’am.’ ” 

“She accepted those terms. 

“The corruptionist, thrusting the kitten 
in his overcoat pocket, rose to go. At 
the door he said: 

“ ‘I do hope you can persuade your 
husband to vote for me, ma’am.’” 

“I’ll try to,’ said the woman, ‘though 
Jim’s a hard one to move when his mind’s 
made up; but anyhow you’ve got a real 
cheap kitten there. Your opponent was 
in yesterday and gave me $50 for its 
brother.’ ” 


An English tourist in Ireland, reached a 
small village some miles from any railway 
station. At the village grocer’s he saw an 
old farmer trying to sell a load of,very fine 
potatoes. He was offering them at the rate 
of half a crown a hundredweight, but the 
storekeeper was reluctant to buy, as he 
had already such a large stock. 

“Why,” says the tourist, “if you had 
those potatoes in London you.could get 
six shillings a hundredweight for them.” 

“D’ye see that well of wather over 
there?” says the farmer. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well,” says the farmer, “if I had that 
well of wather down below where the ould 
boy is, T cud get a shilling a glass for it.” 


“Yes, she has reached the heights,” 
said one Christian Scientist, speaking of 
another; “now when she wishes to take 
a bath, she simply becomes plunged in 
thought.” - 

Pat—I hear yer woife is sick, Moike? 

Mike—She is t.hot. 

Pat—It is dangerous she is? 

Mike—Divil a bit. She’s too wake to 
be dangerous any more! 


Judge—“You are privileged to chal¬ 
lenge any member of the jury now being 
empannelled.” 

Defendant—“Well, thin, yer Honor, 
O’ll foight thot small mon with one eye 
settin’ in the corner.” 

“The climate here is salubrious, isn’t 
it?” remarked the tourist. 

“Say, friend,” replied the native, “jest 
write that there word down for me, will 
yer? I git tired o’ swearin’ at this climate 
in the same old way. That’s a new one.’’ 

The other morning while on the train, 
we overheard a traveling man repeat the 
following bit of wisdom: 

“The grasshopper eats the farmer’s grain, 
The hobo steals his honey, 

The bedbug bites his juicy back 

And the mail order house gets his 
money.” 

The surgeon of a hospital, paying his 
visits to the patients one day, came upon 
a cot whereon lay an Irishman, who was 
groaning loudly. 

“Oh, come, my poor fellow,” remon¬ 
strated the surgeon, “try to bear your pain 
like a man! It’s no use kicking against 
fate.” 

“Shure, you’re roight, sorr,” groaned 
the Irishman, who had been serverely 
struck by a mule—“’specially whin they’re 
the fate of a mule!” 

A young Swede called at a farmhouse 
for work. Upon being asked how much 
he wanted, he said: 

“I come for five dollars a month if jmu 
eat me at the farm, but for $25 I eat my¬ 
self over to Mr. Johnson’s.” 


“You say you don’t like the policeman 
on this beat, Bridget?” 

“No’m, I don’t.” 

‘But did I not see you feeding him the 
biscuit I made?” 

“Yessum.” 


“Which did the Lord make fust, Brud- 
der Johnson, de hen or de egg?” 

“De hen, ob cose—de egg comes from 
de hen.” 

“Yais, but de hen comes from de egg, 
too.” 

“Now, see yar, Brudder Johnson, if de 
Lord had made de egg fust, he’d had to 
make an incubator to hatch it, a sawmill 
to get de wood fo’ de incubator, a tin mine 
for de tin, a winder-glass factory fo’ de 
glass, a cotton mill fo’ de cotton battin’. 
a drug store fo’ de thermometer to tell 
de temperature. No, no, Brudder John¬ 
son, de Lord dun simplv make a hen fust, 
and ah reckon he didn’t make a coloured 
man fo’ a year or two after.” 
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HOME STUDY AND SUCCESS! 


DRAKE’S 
Self=T eaching 
BOOKS 


Never has such an opportunity been given to men and boys 
the world over to make themselves thorough masters of all the 
leading mechanical and scientific trades and professions, and 
the avidity and eagerness with which so many are availing them¬ 
selves of this unique chance to obtain, by so direct and easy a 
method, this practical and valuable knowledge is the most potent 
testimonial to the high merit of the works that public sentiment 
can afford. The prices of these valuable works have been mark¬ 
ed at a phenomenally low figure with a view to place them within 
the reach of everybody—ambitious men and boys of the narrow¬ 
est means as well as their more prosperous co-workers. 

They are Practical, omitting nothing Essential and 
containing nothing Irrelevant. 

From the Home Study Series of books has been eliminated 
everything which can in the remotest degree divert the student’s 
mind from the essentials of the subjects treated, thereby provid¬ 
ing him with ^he necessary and useful knowledge by the most 
direct route and shortest cut, saving him many hours of mis¬ 
spent study. 

Designed for employees of mills, factories, offices, the farm, 
etc., the Home Study works present all the rules, formulas and 
principles of practical science, describing processes, machinery, 
tools, etc., in such a manner as to enable the student to put in 
practice what he learns—in short, these works make a practical 
operator of the student, not an eloquent theorist, as is too often 
the case with the product of modern schools. The books are 
technical only within indispensable limitations, and in such 
instances care has been observed not to confuse the student 
with terms which to an untrained reader might appear ambiguous 
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The Old and the New. 

LEANED down over the cavern 

Time dug for the Old Year’s tomb, 
And laid my dead beside it, 

For the sexton gave me room. 

’Twas a skeleton form of sorrow 
At last 1 buried away; 

It had stalked through my soul’s castle 
And haunted me many a day. 

And then, as I peered down deeper, 

I saw there yet was space 

For a grudge that long had shadowed 
My heart’s most sunny place; 

And I cast the blighting burden 
In the grave where it belonged, 

As I said: “There are fates more bitter 
Than to be the one who is wronged.” 

And down on the lid of the coffin 
I laid a vain regret 

For a time and a pleasure vanished, 
For a day whose sun was set; 

And just as the tomb was closing 
I flung in a selfish thought, 

To lie in the dark and moulder, 

And perish as it ought. 

And while the bells were ringing 
Their midnight chime, I said: 

“Since good endureth forever, 

Let the dead year bury its dead.” 

.And then, like a radiant angel 
Outlined in the skies above, 

With the glad New Year in His bosom, 

I saw the Spirit of love. 

And he spake: “It is only sorrow 
And sin and folly that dies; 

Whatever was good in the Old Year 
In the soul of the New Year lies. 

As you stand on the grave of error, 

Look up, for the stars are true ! 

Let go of the things departed— 

Reach out for the things that are new.” 

--♦- 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Dear Sisters:— 

I wish every one who reads this 
Department—A very happy New 
Year. We desire to make these 
pages as helpful to our women 
readers as possible, therefore will 
the women help the editor in this 
way? 

To everyone who sends in the 
best answer to each of the following 
questions, we will send a splendid 
book of recipes. 

What part of the Woman’s De¬ 
partment do you find most helpful, 
and why? 

What part would you like to see 
dropped? 

What improvement would you 
suggest ? 

Is the Woman’s Department help¬ 
ful to you? 


I hope many will send in answers 
and let us all work together to make 
this Department a feature that will 
be indispensable in every country 
home in Western Canada, as well 
„as in other homes.— The Editor. 

How to Develop Individual Charm 
and Magnetism. 

By Mlle. Jean Dupre. 


Teach Yourself Animation and 
Vivacity. 

Helleu declared the Princess of 
Pless to be the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

Yet the Princess of Pless sent to 
Paris for a French woman of title 
to come to England and teach her 
“how to be charming.” 

Many beautiful women are dis¬ 
appointing when you become ac¬ 
quainted with them because of 
their dull, stupid facial expressions 
and negative mental and physical 
attitudes. 

The Princess of Pless took lessons 
in animation from a French woman. 
She learned to be magnetic and to 
use this magnetism to draw^people 
to her. 

You know the French women 
have a reputation for beauty. 
Study their features, and you will 
find that many of them are not 
beautiful. Their charm lies in their 
manner, their vivacity, their ab¬ 
ility as conversationalists. They 
are taught to be magnetic from the 
cradle. 

The ancient Greeks are reputed 
to have possessed the most perfect 
forms, in symmetry and proportion, 
of any of the world’s nations, yet 
when we look at their exquisite 
sculpture we are conscious that 
there is something lacking, particu¬ 
larly in their figures of men and 
women. 

In speaking of Greek art, Sir 
Charles Bell said: “In high art it 
appears to have been the rule of 
the sculptor to divest the form of 
expression.” 

That is just the defect in so many 


present-day beautiful women, the 
keynote of their failure to attract. 
Perfection of feature, of form, all 
that goes to make up proportion, 
fails to hold unless there is human 
softness, something to love, that 
subtle, desirable quality which com¬ 
mands insiant recognition. 

This Something is Individuality. 

It is the living, thinking, active 
being, that looks and listens, feels 
and speaks, to which we speak, and 
with which we sympathize. 

Every Mother Should Take into 
Account Her Own Individuality. 

She may acquire individuality 
and magnetic charm by cultivation 
of the mind, and care of her per¬ 
sonal appearance and the clothes 
she wears. 

It is not enough that her gowns 
be beautiful in color and design, but 
her clothes and her home must bear 
the impress of her own distinctive 
character. 

Don’t be Afraid to Express 
Yourself. 

Don’t be afraid to assert your in¬ 
dividuality. 

[' If there are big sons and daugh¬ 
ters, there is all the more reason 
why you should not lose one par¬ 
ticle of your enthusiasm or personal 
magnetism. If you would keep in 
touch with the interests of your own 
growing children along their differ¬ 
ent stages of development, you will 
have to keep abreast of them in 
thought and expression. 

Wit, imagination, clear reasoning 
ability, creative power, and a mag¬ 
netism that is hypnotic are con¬ 
stantly demanded of the mother 
with grown sons and daughters. 

The day when a woman was ex¬ 
pected to be merely a household 
slave and nothing more, is far back 
in other ages. 

Something besides this is ex¬ 
pected of her to-day. And it is 
good for her progress and self-re¬ 
spect that this is so. 

It tends to such development of 
self as will make her mean some¬ 


thing in her home, to her children 
and to her friends. 

Every Mother Should Read at 
Least an Hour a Day. 

The average mother has too little 
time for reading, and when she has 
time she is too tired to read any¬ 
thing but the lightest of fiction. 
Fiction is a good bracer (the right 
kind of fiction) upon occasion, but 
it is not the reading that this one 
particular hour ought to be given 
up to. Instead, something that 
contains earnest thought, either 
upon a pertinent' current topic or 
otherwise, is best. 

Read at one Time Only Such an 
Amount as Can be Easily 
Digested. 

Concentrate the mind upon the 
thought gained. This will be a 
great help in concentrative power, 
and will develop versatility of 
thought. Learn also to o! serve 
things and people in a thoughtful 
way. It is a better occupation than 
gossip. 

I know a mother who reads a 
thing, then goes off alone and dis¬ 
cusses it clearly and intelligently 
with herself. No matter whether 
the subject is poetry, politics, or of 
household consequence, she discus¬ 
ses it pro and con, never allowing 
either half of her mental self to be 
betrayed into sympathy wdth the 
other half. 

The result has been the highest 
possible form of individual develop¬ 
ment. 

One of the greatest secrets of 
magnetic charm lies in the ability 
to concentrate one’s entire forces 
upon the subject at hand. It is not 
an elocutionary trick. It is a God- 
given power within each of us. 

The Positive or Negative State 
of the Mind Controls 
Magnetism. 

Our attitude is always either 
positive or negative. 

We are mentally negative when 
we are thinking, and that is why 
one is so quick to feel it when we 
are thinking of something other 
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than the thing that is being told us. 

When the weight of the body is 
on the heels, we are in a physically 
negative attitude, and become at 
once out of poise. We can never 
hold the thought of a listener when 
either the attitude of the mind or 
of the body is negative. We lean 
away from things we dislike, and 
lean toward the things we like or 
admire. 

The French woman is so lovable 
because she takes you right to her 
heart and keeps you there. Her at¬ 
titude is always positive. When 
you are talking to her she concen¬ 
trates her mind upon what you are 
saying, and upon that alone. 

Children can never reach a moth¬ 
er’s heart whose brain is constantly 
employed elsewhere when they are 
confiding their little joys and sor¬ 
rows to her inattentive ear. 

Don’t think of one thing and talk 
of another. Don’t pretend to listen 
to your children and to answer their 
questions when you are not think¬ 
ing of what you are saying. 

To outside friends the mother 
who cannot concentrate her atten¬ 
tion upon a single subject is a 
dreadful bore. 

Who is Interested in the Con¬ 
versation of a Woman who 
Flutters like a Butter¬ 
fly from one Topic 
to Another ? 

Read that which has been written 
by thinkers. Read a little at a 
time at first, thinking upon each 
paragraph. Observe characteiistics 
in people. Cultivate the habit of 
remembering what you see when 
you are out for a walk, or elsewhere. 
You will soon be surprised at your 
ability to talk consecutively; to 
concentrate. 

There is a divine spark in each 
of us. In mothers the spark is often 
a flame. Every mother has within 
herself the power to be magnetic 
and charming, first through her 
mind, and, second, by the clothes 
she wears. 

There is a Good Deal of Shock¬ 
ing Inattention to the Small 
Details of Dress Among 
Mothers. 

Clothes mean a great deal in the 
portrayal of a charming personality. 
Ask the bright, vivacious, ever- 
animated French woman, who gives 
so much thought and care to the 
daintiness of even her lingerie. She 
will tell you that your clothes and 
the way you wear them is half the 
battle for beauty won. 

She studies her marked charac¬ 
teristics of figure and face, and never 
wears clothes that will accentuate 
her unattractive points; she wears 
such materials and uses such pat¬ 
tern designs as will cover these up. 

It is true that colors and patterns 
that would be beautiful on one 
woman would make another hid¬ 
eous. 

A Woman’s Clothes Should 
Express Herself. 

Even the house gown in which 
she works should be considered in 


the light of its becomingness, ex¬ 
pressing the wearer’s good taste 
and individuality. 

It is not the quality of your 
gown, but your general get-up, that 
counts. It is you yourself ex¬ 
pressed through your vivacious 
charm of manner; through your 
clothes and the way you weir them. 

You can teach yourself ai imation 
of both mind and body. 

You can develop individuality 
and magnetism. 

- ♦- 

Sewed Up For The Winter. 

Here is a true story told by one of 
the principals of the Chicago pub¬ 
lic schools. After some difficulty 
she had succeeded in getting the 
Board of Education to provide 
bath-rooms in the basement of her 
school, and a bath-attendant whose 
duty it w r as to scrub little children 
who came to school from homes 
where there was neither time to 
attend to these things nor much 
water. One day this attendant 
sent to the principal a little girl 
bitterly crying, who refused to be 
bathed. It was evident at a single 
glance that she much needed a 
dose of soap and water, but never¬ 
theless she steadfastly declined to 
be scrubbed. 

“My ma sewed me up only yes¬ 
terday,” she wailed, “and she told 
me I must stay sewed till next sum¬ 
mer. If youse unsew me I’ll get 
licked.” 

And, sure enough, all of her little 
clothes were sewed up in the back, 
and in every possible place which 
could be searched by the unkindly 
winter air. 

When one thoroughly compre¬ 
hends this fact in all its bearings, 
and knows that these children must 
sleep in the same clothes that they 
wear during the day, one under¬ 
stands the peculiar oppressive odor 
which hangs about them wherever 
they go. And one gets an under¬ 
standing of one more reason why 
they die off so fast. The under¬ 
taker’s business is the only business 
that really flourishes in these dense 
neighborhoods. 

Country children, too, of a better 
class, often sleep in their clothing— 
if not in their dresses, at least in 
their underclothes^ 

Now, the result of all this is that 
these clothes grow to be a sort of 
second skin; and to take them off 
and wash the underlying skin, es¬ 
pecially in a cold room and with 
cold water, is a distinctly painful 
performance. Very likely, in a 
good many cases, it does give rise 
to chills and colds, so that the fam¬ 
ily prejudice seems to have some 
foundation in fact. 

A little while ago we were all 
much scared to learn about the many 
microscopic enemies, called germs, 
which lie in wait for us in our food, 
in the water we drink, and in the 
air we breathe. 

The main aim of the bath, after 
washing away the grosser collec¬ 
tions of germs, is to let the skin 
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breathe, and so keep the blood just 
beneath it in a fresh condition, able 
to destroy invading organisms. 

The sensible thing is to give 
many comfortable, warm baths— 
through the winter as well as 
through the summer. Such baths 
may preferably be given every day, 
but if this proves exhausting, every 
other day, or even twice a week, 
will be enough. 

-+- 

Fads for Mothers. 

There is no greater blessing for a 
worker, than a fad. And, as a 
majority of mothers are very hard 
workers, it follows that fads must 
prove most beneficial to mothers. 

Fads seem to possess magnetic 
qualities. The busiest person in 
the world, who has a fad will find 
time to devote to it. For after the 
fad has won you it holds you. It 
is a voice ever calling, a hand ever 
beckoning. 

In pursuit of a fad one is drawn 
away from the atmosphere of every¬ 
day cares and worries into a bright¬ 
er, purer ether, where toil and 
trouble and vexation of spirit are 
forgotten. A fad is a better tonic 
for jaded nerves than any a phy¬ 
sician can prescribe. 

It really doesn’t matter much 
what the fad is. What the weary 
worker needs is something that will 
soothe, and refresh, and revive, 
and stimulate. A fad will do all 
these things. If any mother doubts 
the truth of this statement, let her 
adopt a fad at once and prove or 
disprove it, herself. 

If the mother can succeed in 
interesting one or more members of 
her family in her fad, so much the 
better. One loves to share the joys 
of one’s pet hobby with sympathetic 
companions. But if nobody but 
just herself is interested in her par¬ 
ticular fad she cannot fail to derive 
great pleasure and benefit from it. 
Next to sleep, a fad is the most 
restful thing yet discovered. 

Before the Boy is a Man 

By Roy Winchester 

“I was happy so long as I could 
keep him in knee pants,” said a 
sadly perplexed little mother to me 
one day, as the subject of her re¬ 
mark—a boy of fifteen—hurried 
down the street to join a group of 
youths that were waiting for him 
at the corner. “He is no longer 
a boy, neither is he a man. He is a 
conundrum to me, a puzzle to his 
father and a mystery to himself. 
Every faculty of his nature assumes 
the shape of a question mark. 
He is constantly speculating on the 
future, -wondering what it will bring 
to him. He grows so fast, studies 
so hard, plays so violently. He 
has periods of boisterous self-as¬ 
sertiveness which try our patience 
to the limit. Then again he is 
timid and bashful as a girl, is afraid 
of himself, of me, of his father, and 
everybody. Yesterday he attended 


a lecture. The speaker was a 
Western lawyer of national repute. 
When Robert came home he an¬ 
nounced to the family that he had 
settled on the law as a future pro¬ 
fession. To-day Mr. D-, a re¬ 

tired banker, dined with us. When 
our guest left Robert declared that 
he would be a financier. Tomor¬ 
row he may decide on medicine, and 
so on through the list of professions. 
His preferences will be swayed by 
the last man he meets. Fie is so 
impressionable. I don’t know what 
will become of him !” 

No longer a boy and still not a 
man ! How my heart goes out to 
the youth in this transition period 
of his life ! While passing through 
this trying epoch, he is most, apt 
to be misunderstood and misjudged 
by parents, teachers and friends. 
His faults assume colossal propor¬ 
tions to himself and to those who 
should help him overcome them. 
His virtues have not yet appeared. 
He is like a coin ready for the 
stamping machine; like clay in 
the hands of the potter. This is the 
time when parents and teachers 
should use the greatest care and 
tact in dealing with him. He lacks 
judgment, is not partial, and can be 
molded for either good or evil. 
His mettle is untried and his courage 
has not been daunted by repeated 
failures. He is not cynical. He 
sees the flowers in his path, but 
dreams not of the thorns. It takes 
a wise, steady, patient head and 
heart to guide his frail craft over 
the dangerous rapids in his stream 
of life. At this time his voice 
changes. Like his moral nature, 
it is uncertain, queer, varying be¬ 
tween the child’s treble and the 
man’s bass. A careful teacher will 
bring out all the latent possibilities 
of that voice and leave it deep, pure, 
resonant—expressing character in 
every inflection. But if it is ne¬ 
glected, or, what is worse, badly 
managed, it will be rough and 
discordant through life. The same 
is true with reference to his moral 
nature and training. Few boys 
understand the meaning of this 
trying period in their lives. Sad 
indeed is the lot of the boy if those 
whom nature has appointed his 
guardians fail to make him profit 
by their greater experience and 
knowledge. 

“Robert isn’t the boy he used to 
be. There was a time when I could 
look into his soul with a mirror 
and lamp. Now he shrinks from 
and actually resents the smallest 
intrusion,” continued the mother. 
“A hard shell is growing around 
him. He goes to church reluc¬ 
tantly. His old beliefs seem to 
have taken a tumble. He startles 
and horrifies me by his questions. 
I’m afraid he will turn out a scoffer 
and an infidel.” There was a tear¬ 
ful catch in the plaintive voice. 

“Robert will turn out all right,” 
I hastened to assure her. “He 
went through mumps, whooping- 
cough and measles, without taking 
harm, because you gave him the 
very best kind of nursing during the 


time of the disease. It’s pretty 
much the same now, only that, if the 
case is unwisely managed, his moral 
nature may be dwarfed and stunted 
for life. He has entered a great 
big world, remember. He is con¬ 
fused with its complex problems. 
In drifting from calm bay into 
stormy sea, with no knowledge 
of navigation, shall we expect him 
to steer clear of all obstructions? 
Besides, he has now a new set of 
motives and impulses unsuspected 
before. These often rush upon 
him with such force as to alarm 
him and he is carried away by them. 
We know there must be a general 
breaking up when nature emerges 
from winter into spring. His old 
loves, ambitions and preferences 
have been displaced by the new. 
There are yearnings and attractions 
from heaven and hell, and he is 
often puzzled to know what to do 
with them. There is confusion 
without and within. A conflict is 
raging within his soul. Things are 
not as hitherto they have seemed. 
Be careful that you do not annoy 
him overmuch by frequent expres¬ 
sion of your fears regarding the out¬ 
come of the struggle through which 
he must pass. Bring all your tact 
to bear in the treatment of his 
faults. Do not speak of them as 
such. They may be virtues in the 
making. Never scold him. Never 
by word or look or deed reveal the 
fact that you are shocked at, his 
incongruities or inconsistencies. As¬ 
sure him of your sympathy, your 
unfailing interest in his welfare, and 
make him feel that you have faith 
in him, even if he fails to reward 
you with his confidence as in the 
days when he said his prayers at 
your knee. If he is shy and reticent 
confide in him. Do not widen the 
breach by evincing alarm or dis¬ 
trust. Be companionable to him. 
Ask his opinion whenever prac¬ 
ticable, and never for a moment 
try to force him back into the gar¬ 
ments he has forever outgrown. 
Make him feel that you recognize 
the fact that he is almost a man— 
that he is assuming manly respon¬ 
sibilities, acquiring manly rights 
and privileges, and that he must 
soon take his place among men— 
become—perhaps—a leader of men 
and affairs. Then, if you surround 
him with the most cheerful home 
influence and make him feel that 
there is not a place in the house too 
good for him and his companions, 
clothing the fireside with a sweet¬ 
ness and sanctity which shall out¬ 
shine the garish light of the brilliant 
hall or saloon, you will throw around 
him a safeguard which the forces 
of evil cannot break down. The 
boy does not live who will not ap¬ 
preciate and finally richly reward 
such help and encouragement from 
his mother.” 

- ♦- 

The fortune-teller is indispen¬ 
sable at a Chinese wedding. If the 
fortunes are not satisfactory, either 
party may terminate the engage¬ 
ment. 
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Recipes. 

Creamed Onion Entree.— A simple 
but delicious entree is made in this way. 
Peel a good-sized onion and cook in butter, 
and a little hot water to prevent browning. 
When the onion is soft and mushy make a 
cream sauce in the dish in which the onion 
has been cooked, using two tablespoons 
each of butter and flour and a cup of rich 
milk or cream, with pepper and salt for 
seasoning. Slice into this creamed onion 
sauce two hard-cooked eggs and serve 
very hot in ramekins with fingers of hot 
buttered toast.- 

Fried Parsnips.— Wash them care¬ 
fully and scrape. Boil until tender. Cut 
into lengthwise strips. Dip these into 
molasses, drain well, drop into hot butter 
and fry brown on each side. 


Cream Potatoes with Green Peppers. 
—Potatoes, 2 Green Peppers, Cream 
or Milk, Flour, Butter, Salt and 
Pepper. 

Peel enough Irish potatoes to make a 
generous quart after they have been cut 
in the form of dice. After removing the 
seeds from two Bull Nose green peppers 
wash them well and cut them into thin 
rings. Put the peppers and diced pota¬ 
toes into a stewpan and cover with boiling 
water. After cooking for eighteen minutes 
pour off the water and sprinkle the vege¬ 
tables with flour, salt and pepper. Turn 
into a baking-dish, cover with cream or 
milk, dot with butter and cook in a hot 
oven uptil nicely browned. Then serve 
at once. - 

Blueberry Muffins.—2 Tablespoon¬ 
fuls Butter, 1 Tablespoonful Sugar, 
2 Eggs, 1 Cupful Sweet Milk, 2Lj Cup¬ 
fuls Flour, 1 Cupful Blueberries, 
2 Teaspoonfui.s Baking Powder. 

Mix the butter and sugar until they be¬ 
come creamy; then add the eggs beaten 
light. Sift the baking-powder in with the 
flour and add the flour, alternately with 
the milk, to the butter-sugar-and-eg'gs 
mixture. Finally add the berries, light¬ 
ly dusted with flour. Bake in buttered 
muffin-pans for half an hour. These 
muffins are intended to be hot, and eaten 
with butter, but they are also good served 
cold. 

German Cookies, (For the little ones). 
—Stir until foamy one and one-third cups 
of powdered sugar and three’ eggs, add a 
few drops of vanilla and two cups of best 
sifted flour. Oil tins and sprinkle them 
with flour, then with a teaspoon drop 
small round heaps far enough apart so 
they do not touch and bake in a moderate 
oven until a very light brown. 

Fine Cookies (For the tea table).—Stir 
one-half cup of butter, seven table-spoons 
of powdered sugar and yolks of three eggs 
until creamy. Mix in one cup of almonds 
grated and one and one-half cups of finely 
sifted flour. Sprinkle the baking board 
with Hour, roll out the dough to one-eighth 
inch thickness, cut with a round cutter 
brush with yolk of egg and tablespoon of 
milk and bake on floured tins. 

Butter Cookies. —Stir very foamy one 
cup of butter, one-half cup of sugar, one 
whole egg and two yolks; then add two 
cups of finely sifted flour, flavor with 
almond extract. Let the dough rest for 
an hour, covered, and in a cool place. 
Then take out on floured baking board 
and cut out small cookies. Brush with 
white of egg and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar Bake a very light golden brown, 
on floured tins. 

Bund Kuchen. —Beat well one-half 
cup of butter with one-half cup of sugar, 
four eggs, the grated rind of a lemon, one- 
half pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of 
salt; add one yeast cake softened in a 
little warm water, one pint of lukewarm 
milk and three and three - quarters 
cups of sifted flour. Work this 
dough well with a wooden spoon. 
Butter your baking pan well and sprinkle 
with flour, pour in your dough and let it 
raise for three hours in a warm place, 
then bake in a hot oven, cover the top 
with paper if it browns too soon and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. When 
done tilt on a plate and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. 

Yorkshire Pudding. —Mix seven tall - 
spoons of flour with a little salt 
and three beaten eggs, add sufficient 
milk to make into a very smooth batter. 
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Beat very thoroughly and pour into a 
shallow pan which has been previously 
rubbed with butter. Bake in a hot oven. 
When done place on an inverted pie plate 
under the meat, which should rest on a 
rack above. Twenty minutes is long 
enough for the pudding to remain under 
the meat. Success lies in having the 
pudding previously baked and in not al¬ 
lowing it to absorb a lot of fat. 

For a change, we like hot mashed pars¬ 
nips spread lightly over the pudding be¬ 
fore placing under the meat. 

Cut or break the pudding into pieces 
as soon as it is removed from the oven 
and serve at once with the hot beef and 


Shrewsbury Sausage. — Chop fine one- 
quarter of a pound of beef and the same of 
veal, half a pound of lean pork and the 
same of bacon, and if it is at hand a very 
small piece of suet. Season highly with 
salt and pepper and a little powdered 
sage. Boil two cups, or more if desired, 
of yellow split peas until they can be easily 
pressed through a colander. Season with 
salt and pepper and a few drops of lemon 
juice and put the mixture in a baking 
dish, previously buttered. Slice the meat 
mixture into half-inch slices and lay 
over the peas. Bake in a hot oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 
baked or fried apples. 

Baked Tripe. —An English method of 
cooking tripe results in a savory morsel 
for those who like it. Cut the tripe into 
good-sized pieces and spread over them 
a little bread and onion stuffing. Roll 
them up and fasten with wooden tooth¬ 
picks. Dredge with flour and spread on 
each a little soft butter. Bake in a hot 
oven for half an hour, basting frequently 
with butter and hot w'ater. Garnish with 
lemon slices, and pass melted butter 

Vegetarian Sausages. —Wash one and 
one half cups of lima or pea beans. Cook 
in salted water in a double boiler until 
they can be easily mashed. Press through 
a colander and season with a generous 
piece of butter, salt and pepper. Add a 
very little powdered sage. Roll to the 
size and shape of sausages, dip in egg and 
cornmeal or sifted bread crumbs and fry 
in butter, rolling gradually in the pan to 
brown on all sides. Serve on a platter of 
boiled cabbage with a plain white sauce. 


Experience Extracts. 

Burn from Acid or Lye. 

In case of a burn with carbolic acid or 
lye, the speedy application of vinegar will 
give almost instant relief.—M.M. 
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For Cut or Bruise. 

Bind sugar and turpentine on the wound 
or bruise at once. The healing properties 
of this simple remedy cannot be surpassed. 
—M. E. C. 

For Chilblains 

To relieve chilblains, bathe the feet 
in warm water at night, then rub them 
with castor oil. This method will cure 
very bad cases.—Mrs. G. L. 

In Case of Sickness 
In our home, when hot cloths are needed, 
wet ones are put in a steamer, and water 
kept boiling beneath. In this way the 
cloths are more easily handled, and can be 
applied as hot as needed.— M.M. 

A Bag for Patterns 
To a woman who does her own sewing, 
a pattern bag is a necessary article. A 
simple and commodious one is made of a 
square of green denim or other firm ma¬ 
terial. There are two rows of pockets 
of the same material, and deep enough to 
conceal the patterns'well. The edges may 
be bound with contrasting tape or of 
deeper tone, and tape hangers or rings 
stitched at each corner allow it to lie hung 


onto the door or wall space. The con¬ 
tents of each pocket are made known by 
the name being embroidered thereon— 
coat, kimono, lingerie, shirt waist, skirt 
or fancy articles. E. M. C. 

To Make Lamplight Brighter 
After cleaning the lamp well, and fill¬ 
ing, place a lump of a small camphor in the 
oil vessel. This will greatly improve the 
light and make the flame brighter and 
clearer. 

Marbles in the Tea-kettle 
To prevent sediment from gathering 
on the inside of a copper or nickel tea¬ 
kettle. keep two or three stone marbles 
in the tea kettle all the time. This I have 
tried and found to be so, and it is worth 
passing on. 

Removing Warts 

Warts can be removed permanently 
and safely by an application of a salve 
made by mixing common table salt into 
the yolk of an egg. Change the appli¬ 
cation daily, and within a week they will 
drop out, all the roots having thoroughly 
decaved so that thev will never reappear. 
—J. U 
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The Fading Year. 

W ITH silent step and slow, 

The old year glides into the 
shadowy past; 

As tall ships solemn go 

Out into ocean’s desert, drear and vast. 
Oh, with this fading year 

Would all unworthy thoughts might 
now depart ! 

Perish each base-born fear 

And selfish aim. Lord, cleanse th’ 
awakened heart ! 

And with the new dawn, stealing 

Upon our household homes with noise¬ 
less leet, 

Come every generous feeling, 

All heavenly influence mild, sedate 
and sweet. 

Come with the growing day, 

Increase of wisdom bending from 
the sky; 

Come with fresh airs of May, 

Glad hopes, and grateful pulses bound¬ 
ing high. 

Come with the summer hours, 

Large-hearted love, compassions full 
and free; 

With autumn’s falling flowers 

Come holiest trust and peace and 
charity. 

->- 

“The Canadian Thresherman and 
Farmer City,” 

N EW YEAR’S Message from 
Cousin Doris; 

“A Happy New Year to all 
of the boys and girls who read the 
“Canadian Thresherman and Farm¬ 
er.” 

Why there are thousands and 
thousands in “The Canadian Thresh¬ 
erman and Farmer” family. Just 
think! 

Our number is increasing by 
hundreds every month. At the 
end of every year we pause and 
consider what this great increase 
means. If all of the homes where 
our magazine is read, could all be 
put in one section of the country, 
we would have a great city of “Can¬ 
adian Thresherman and Farmer” 
homes. 

Let us call it “The Canadian 
Thresherman and Farmer City,” 
and imagine that our great mag¬ 
azine is the only one read in the 
city, and let us notice the impor¬ 
tance of the firms who advertise in 
it, if they were the only business 
firms in the city, and also how 
much these firms would mean to 
the country surrounding the great 
city, because the city you know, 
could not exist without the help 
of the country about it. Now, 
then, let the boys and girls search 
through the advertisements, and 
the one who names the most firms 
found in the advertising columns 
of “The Canadian Thresherman and 


Farmer,” will receive a nice book. 

These firms, of course, will all 
be placed in “The CanadianThresh- 
erman and Farmer City.” You 
may head your list under this title: 

“The Canadian Thresherman and 
Farmer City.” 

Now, let us see who will have 
the greatest business city. Begin 
with the first page and name all 
the firms you can find that adver¬ 
tise in our magazine. 

The old prize offer will still con¬ 
tinue for this year, that is, a book 
will be given each month for the 
best girl’s letter, and also one for 
the best boy’s letter. 

Let us have many letters this 
month. 

Trusting you will form a good 
competition in “ The Canadian 
Thresherman and Farmer City” 
contest, and wishing you all a very 
happy New Year, I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

Cousin Doris. 

-♦- 

Sally Jenkins’ Will 


I bequeath my doll, Flora Roose¬ 
velt Jenkins, to poor Washerwoman 
Muldoon’s Molly. 

I bequeath my pair of bantams, 
Sir Grover and Lady Cleveland Jen¬ 
kins, to Coachman Ford’s lame 
Tommy. 

I bequeath my big picture Bible 
to my dear old nurse, Aunty Lin- 
coln Washington Rogers. 

I bequeath my silver hand mirror 
to Trilly Truffles, because I think if 
she could see herself in a glass then 
she would try to keep her face clean 
and her hair combed. 

All my other belongings I be¬ 
queath to Miss Kindergarten Lovely 
to give to her slum children. 

Signed and testified to in the 
presence of myself this 12th day of 
May, 1903. Sally Jenkins. 

“There,” mused Sally, “that's 
right, I guess. Sounds just like 
grandpa’s will. But I wonder how 
they’ll act when I’m dead and gone, 
and they come into their inheritance. 
Oh, dear, I wish I knew just what 
they’ll say ! I—I guess I’ll give 
something now, and then I will 
know.” 

So she got ready—her mother 
said she might—and took her best 
beloved doll, Flora Roosevelt Jen¬ 
kins, over to Molly Muldoon, and 


Molly Muldoon could hardly be¬ 
lieve her eyes. 

“What, for me?” she exclaimed. 
“The first flesh-and-blood, real live 
dolly I ever had. See her weeny- 
weety eyes joggle ! This is just 
lovely of you, Sally !” 

Then Sally went home, and the 
coachman put the bantams in a 
basket for her to take over to his 
little boy Tommy. 

How Tommy opened his eyes 
when the cover was raised and 
Sir Grover Cleveland Jenkins 
crowed ! 

“My, but he’s a beauty !” said 
Tommy. “And the little hen is 
just like you, Sally. Aren’t they 
beauties?” 

“Oh !” mused Sally to herself on 
her way home after the Bible, “this 
is a lot nicer than waiting till after 
I’m dead and buried before they 
get’em. At least-1 guess it is.” 

Then she got her Bible and soon 
she was knocking at Aunty Lin¬ 
coln Washington Rogers’ door. 

“Come in, honey. I see you’s 
coinin’,” and Nurse Rogers opened 
the door. 

“Here’s my last will and testa¬ 
ment for you, Aunty Lincoln,” 
said Sally. 

For a moment the old negress 
stood speechless, and then were 
the strings of her tongue unloosed. 

“Bress de Lawd, who knows my 
old eye was a-dimming so’s I can’t 
read no mo’ de fine print; dis yer 
book am lovely. Jus’ you hear me 
now.” 

And she read—or recited; “De- 
Lawcl is my shepherd; I shall not 
want,” and on through to the last, 
“an I will dwell in the house of the 
Lawd forebber.” 

“An yer say this am your last will 
and testament. It’s de last will, 
and de first will. It’s de whole 
bressed Bible.” 

Then Sally hurried home and 
got her last special gift, and took it 
over to Trilly Truffles. 

“My last will and testament !” 
exclaimed Sally. 

“Why, it isn’t a Testament ! It’s 
a looking glass,” laughed Trilly 
rapturously. Then Trilly looked, 
and stared and blushed; and then 
she excused herself and hurried out 
into the kitchen. What a splashing 
of water Sally heard, and “Ouch ! 
ouch ! ouch !” for Trilly was comb¬ 
ing her hair. 

"It’s just as I said,” thought 


Sally, on her way home. “The 
looking glrss is just what Trilly 
needed. My, but this is nice! Won¬ 
der if I haven’t got something else, 
so that I can make another will 
and testament !” 


Cousin Doris’ Letters 


Dear Cousin Doris,—I was so pleased 
to see my first letter in print that I thought 
I would write again. I got a lovely hook 
as a prize. Thank you very much for it. 

This has been a very dry summer, and 
hush fires have been raging for a long time. 
The ground itself was burning. But a 
very welcome rain came last week and put 
them nearly all out for the time, but a dry 
east wind came up after a while and 
fanned them up again. It took a lot of 
rain to make any impression on the ground 
at all. 

We had a very good hay-harvest and 
also the grain was good. We have our 
both fields of corn cut, bound, and nearly 
ready to bring in. We have not got a 
corn-binder, but a neighbor man cuts it 
for us. 

The potatoes are not a very good crop 
this year, but what there are of them are 
lovely and large. We will not dig ours for 
quite a while yet, but when we do we will 
have a potato-digger, and it will make 
short work of them. I usually help pick 
them up but it is lots of fun when there is a 
crowd. 

School started quite a while ago, but 1 
do not go as I have not been very well 
all summer. I may start to High School at 
Christmas, but I’m not sure. 

Do many of the cousins like music? 

1 am very fond of hearing it, but I do not 
like to practice. I have taken one term 
and may take some more after a while. I 
can not play very well or very much. 

Some of the Fall Fairs are over now. 

I have not been to any yet, but expect 
to go to one about seven miles from here. 
My brother intends going to Malone Fair. 

I guess I will close as my letter is rather 
long now. 

Wishing your paper every success. 
Your cousin, Annie Countryman. 
Bush Glen, Ont. 


Dear Cousin Doris,—I received your 
book a few days ago. It is a great one. I 
am almost done reading it already. Thank 
you very much for it. I did not expect 
such a nice book at all. 

We are having nice weather here now. 
The last few days were very warm. There 
has been scarcely any frost yet, and the 
leaves are only beginning to turn. The 
trees are lovely here in the autumn. 

The harvest is not finished yet although 
most of the grain is cut. 

There have been lots of berries here this 
summer. We get wild strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries, blueberries and blackberries. Some 
times we go away for raspberries or blue¬ 
berries and take a lunch, and have a kind 
of a picnic. 

Beach-nuts and hazel-nuts grow in 
the woods. I did not get any hazel-nuts 
this year, because the squirrels took them 
ahead of me. Sometimes when there 
is a good crop of hazel-nuts they all dis¬ 
appear in one night. It is thought that 
the squirrels take them. There is a very 
tough burr on the nuts and they have 
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with “THE CANADIAN THRESHERMAN AND 
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bors as you can secure. Remember there is no 
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and every time you send in a subscriber and make 
a new guess, you increase your chance of winning. 


to be put in the ground till it drops off. 

There are many kinds of wild fowl 
around here. There are ducks, geese, 
plover, snipe and partridge. The black 
duck is a very cunning bird; they have 
been known to drag themselves over the 
ground as if their leg was broken if any 
one came near their nest. The person 
would try to catch the duck, but the bird 
would just keep out of his way. After the 
bird had led him a long way from the nest 
she would rise up and fly away. 

Thanking you again for the nice book 
you sent me, and hoping to receive one- 
other sometime I remain. 

James E. Mellish. 
Victoria Cross, P. E. Island. 


Dear Cousin Doris,—I received my prize 
booklet. It is just fine. 

My brother has got three bronchos, 
two of them are pretty wild. They will 
jump and snort -whenever you go near 
them. One of them—the wildest one— 
got away one day and my brother had 
to run after it with the saddle-pony till 
he caught him. My brother is going to 
break in his bronchos this -winter. He 
will have quite a time for some bronchos 
are hard to break in. 

I had a garden in this year. It is nice 
looking now. I have onions, lemons, 
pumpkins, corn, squash, -water melons, 
and a few peanuts and a nice flower bed. 
Threshing is going on now. My four 
brothers are away. They are each with 
a different machine. One of my brothers 
is on as foreman on a machine that is 
threshing just a mile away. I had a 
cousin that died in Winnipeg this summer. 
His name was Melbourne J. Johnston. He 
used to work in the C.N.R. station. Hop¬ 
ing this will escape the waste paper 
basket, I remain. Your cousin, 

T. Johnston. 

Edrans P.O., Man. 


Dear Cousin Doris,—This is my first 
letter to “The Canadian Thresherman and 
Farmer.” A. F., my brother-in-law, 


takes the paper and every time he brings 
the paper home I read the letters that 
the cousins write. 

I am staying with my brother-in-law, 
Will. I have two brothers and six 
sisters. My oldest brother’s name is Joe. 
He is in Washington. 

My father is a store keeper and we live 
on a farm one and a half miles away. We 
have eight head of cattle, three head of 
horses, two pigs and one hundred and sixty 
hens. I am thirteen years old and am 
in the third reader. I went to school two 
and one-half years. We have fine weather 
now, but it rains. My grand parents 
came to Alberta a month ago. I was 
very glad to see them. My cousin Henry 
came along. Will has a threshing outfit 

If my letter is not good enough put it 
in the basket. 

- I will close for the first time, for I want 
to go to the store, Velina Brubsber. 
Mayton, Alberta. 

Dear Cousin Doris,—I have read so 
many letters from boys and girls I decided 
to write also, my father takes the “ Cana¬ 
dian Thresherman and Farmer," and I 
think it a fine paper. 

I must tell you of the bad luck we had. 
A forest fire broke out on the 7th of May 
and burned us out—two houses, two 
stables, one granary, one chicken house and 
25 chickens, one pig and a milk house and 
cream separator, about 50,000 feet of 
lumber, 75 bushels of potatoes and 175 
bushels of grain. Our loss amounts to 
about $3,000.00. We did not save any¬ 
thing, it all burned—furniture and clothes, 
a fine blacksmith shop, 3 sleighs and a two 
seated buggy. 

My father and brothers were away 
trying to save the lumber from burning 
at the mill. Well I must close, hoping 
to see my letter in print and wishing your 
paper success. I am your loving cousin, 
Myrtle S. Rivers. 

Onoway, Alta. 

Dear Cousin Doris,—This is my first 
letter to “The Canadian Thresherman and 
Farmer.” T would like to be a member. 


My father takes your paper, and I like 
to read the Boy’s anil Girl's pages, and so 
to day I thought I would write. 

I live thirty-five miles from Regina, 
which is the capital of Saskatchewan. I 
go to school every day, and am in the 
fourth class. Our teacher’s name is Miss 
D. V. Benjafield. 

The crops are looking fine around here, 
but we are not having much rain just now. 

We have 11 horses and 6 head of cattle. 

I have two hounds. A friend of mine 
has one. We are thinking of going out 
hunting wolves this winter. We both 
have rifles. 

I think I will close hoping my letter 
will escape the waste baskets. I remain. 

Your friend, Fritz Doege. 
Longlaketon. - 

Dear Cousin Doris,—This is my first 
letter to the children’s corner. There are 
eleven in our family. My sister takes the 
paper. I am ten years old. I am in the 
second reader. We have two horses. 
Their names are Colonel and Maggie. VVe 
have thirty-five head of cattle. We have 
one dog, her name is Queen. We have 
one old cat. His name is Tom. Your 
cousin, Vivie E. D. Seward. 

Edberg, Alta. - 

Dear Cousin Doris,—I saw my other 
letter in print. I thought I would write 
again. 

I am interested reading the boys’ and 
girls' letters. Our school started on the 
11th of August. Our school is called Wood 
Lake We live three miles from it. It is 
a long way to walk. We live four miles 
from turtle mountain. It is not a very 
big mountain. I have three brothers and 
two sisters. One of them got married 
and went to B.C. Dear cousin Doris 
will you put your photo in “The Canadian 
Thresherman and Farmer.” I would 
like to see your photo at the head of the 
club. My elder brother got a threshing 
machine this summer. It is an American 
Abell. I am ten years old, my birthday 
is on the 9th of Mayand I am in the third 
class. We have 19 horses and .35 head of 
cattle. 


My elder brother takes your paper and 
likes it fine. When it comes I always turn 
to cousin Doris’ page where the letters 
are. I am your loving cousin, 

Adelpha, Man. Violet Scott. 


Dear Cousin Doris.—This is my first 
letter to your very interesting page. My 
father takes “The Canadian Thresherman 
and Farmer,” and we all enjoy reading 
it very much. 

I live in a small town named Wolseley, 
but we used to live on a farm and -we 
moved to town three years ago. I go to 
school every day, and I am in grade five, 
I like going to school very much, but we are 
having holidays now. We are going to 
have holidays for six weeks. 

We have a cow called Lady and a dog 
called Jack. Our cow will run after you 
if she could get a chance and bunt you. 
The dog is quite a pet, and he won’t bite 
unless he is tt • . 

Well I guess I will say good-bye for 
this time. Hoping to see my letter in 
print. I also wish your paper every suc¬ 
cess, Gladys Kennedy, 

Wolseley, Sask. - 

Dear Cousin Doris,—This is my first 
letter I have written to your paper, and I 
hope to see it in print. My brother takes 
“The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer.” 
I like to read the children’s page, so I 
thought I would write a letter. I am help¬ 
ing papa and my brother put in the grain. 
We have two colts, and they are both pets. 
I have a pet lamb and four pairs of pigeons. 
I am fourteen years old. We live about 
one mile from town. The town where I 
live is not very big. There are three 
stores, two confectionery shops, one barber 
shop, two real estate offices, one hotel, 
post office, butcher shop, one drug store, 
livery stable, a bank, four implement shops, 
one grist mill and one elevator. I have 
two brothers, two sisters. 

Wishing “The Canadian Thresherman 
and Farmer” every success, I remain your 
cousin, Archie V. Bone. 

Magrath, Alta. - 
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Y ES, my dear,” said Aunt 
Susan, reminiscently, ‘ I 
remember my school days 
as though ’twas only yesterday. 
And the spelling matches we used 
to have! There was old Squire 
Hepner, who always took a great 
interest in our school. He was a 
peculiar kind of man. Folks would 
call him cranky in these days, I 
suppose. He was so gruff and sullen 
that you’d think he’d snap your 
head off. 

“Education was the old man’s 
hobby. He had no learning himself 
and used to tell us how he felt the 
need of it. He thought that people 
could not be educated unless they 
could spell clean from b-a, ba, to 
incommunicability in the speller. 

“Well, Squire Hepner had heard 
that the Red Haw district folks 
were making their boasts that they 
could o'utspell ours, and it angered 
him. His daughter Harriet was 
the best speller in our school, and 
they said her father offered her any 
cow. on his place if she’d spell the 
Red Haw school down. 

“One Friday afternoon, the old 
squire came stamping into the 
..schoolhouse when our school was 
having a spelling match. Fie was 
. the director of our district, and the 
boldest scholar would be mute and 
meek when he appeared. Fie had 
two little jet-black eyes that seemed 
to see right through you. He could 
make almost any scholar wriggle in 
his seat by fastening his eyes upon 
him. 

“The squire Was the richest man 



in Four Mile, but he never gave any 
money away, and that made it all 
the more surprising when, just be¬ 
fore school let out that night, he 
got up and in his short, jerky, gruff 
way, said: 

“ ‘You’ve spelt pretty well this 
afternoon, scholars, and I’m glad of 
it, for, to my thinkin’, spellin’s the 
most important thing a body can 
Farm In fact, it stands to reason 


A New Year’s Spelling Match 

- By Frank H. Sweet. - 


you’ve got to be good spellers ’fore 
you can be good readers or real 
good in anything. It’s all well 
enough to know how to figger cor¬ 
rectly, an’ I reckon grammar’s well 
enough, though I never took much 
stock in it . Geography an’ algebray 
an’ history an’ all that is good 
enough in its place, but ’cordin’ to 
my notion spellin’ beats ’em all. 

“ ’An’ now, to encourage you in 
being good spellers an’ to stop the 


braggin’ of some districts not far 
from here, I’m gcin’ to make it an 
object for you to study your spellers 
like sixty for the next few weeks. 

“ ‘In six weeks from to-night, an’ 
that will be New Year’s eve, we’ll 
have a spellin’ match in this house, 
an’ I want it cirkilated round that 
any school in this township is free 
to come an’ spell for the prize I’ll 
offer, which is $25 in gold to the one 
that spells down everybody. 

“ ‘Now, take your spellers home 
with you to-night an’ do somethin’ 
else with ’em besides a-chawin’ the 
corners off.’ And with that the 
squire made one of his stiff bows to 
the teacher and walked out. 

“I tell you, $25 was a large sum 
of money in those days, and when 
it was known that the prize had 
been offered there was more study¬ 
ing of our old blue-backed spellers 
than there had ever been before. 
We used to take them home every 
night, and our fathers and mothers 


would give us all the hard words; 
like ‘daguerreotype’ and ‘phthisic 
and ‘receipt’ and those with silent 
letters in them, and we would spell 
them over and over again 

‘The offering of that prize set the 
whole township in a commotion, 
and little else was thought of or 
talked about. The Red Haw and 
Jack Oak districts let it be known 
that they would try for the prize, 
and they had some good spellers in 


those schools, especially in the Red 
Haw. 

“Rut none of them had a better 
record than Harriet Hepner, and 
they said that in those six weeks 
she studied her speller night and 
day. Folks who passed the Hepner 
house at midnight declared that 
through the windows from the road 
they had seen Harriet sitting on a 
stool up near the fireplace, leaning 
her head against the wall, and the 
squire sitting in his old hickory 
chair, spelling book in one hand and 
a tallow dip in the other, giving < ut 
words to her, and everybody else 
in bed. No wonder the girl became 
thin and peaked. 

“You see, the squire fairly hated 
the Red Haw district and about 
everybody in it. The Red Haw and 
ours had formerly been one district, 
and he opposed their being divided, 
because he owned land in both, and 
he knew that if they were divided 
there would be an extra tax for a 


new schoolhouse and a new school 
fund. 

“The squire had a sister living in 
the Red Haw district, but he had 
not spoken to her for years and 
would not allow his folks to look at 
or speak to her or her children. 

“The poor woman had, in the 
first place, married against the 
squire’s wishes. That angered him. 
Still, he spoke to her when they met, 
though they did not visit back and 
forth any. 

“Mr. Waitely, the squire’s broth¬ 
er-in-law, was the one that first 
suggested the dividing of the dis¬ 
trict and did more to bring it about 
than any other man, which was 
natural, for the district was so big 
and the schoolhouse so far off that 
the Waitely children could not go 
to school in the winter time. 

“But that didn’t make the least 
difference to Squire Hepner. He 
was furiously angry with Waitely, 
and on town meeting-day he and 
Waitely had some dreadful words. 

“Of course Mrs. Waitely sided 
with her husband, and from that 
day the squire turned from his own 
kin. He never spoke to them again, 
not even after Mr. Waitely died. 
The poor man got caught under a 
falling tree and was killed, leaving 
his widow with four children and 
nothing but a shabby roof over 
their heads and three or four acres 
of scrubby land. 

“She had a fearfully hard time 
supporting herself and the children, 
but the squire never helped her. 
And, to make matters worse, her 



oldest child, little Sam, was a crip¬ 
ple, humpbacked and lame in one 
leg, so that he had to walk with a 
crutch. Of course he wasn’t any 
help to his mother on the place, but 
she was trying to educate him, 
knowing that he never could do any 
physical work. 

“Well, the spelling bee excite¬ 
ment became more and more in- 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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In the IMPROVED BRANDON SUB-SURFACE PACKER weh.ve a tillage tool that should be in the farm equipment of every farmer. Its V stiaped wheels 
or discs penetrate the soil deeper and pack the sub-surface more firmly than any other machine in the world today. It is constructed in two sections, thus enabling it 
to conform to uneven surfaces and its interchangeable bushings make it a machine that will last the farmer a lifetime. Sub-surface packing is a method of tillage that 
every farmer in the West should investigate. We can tell you about it if you will but write us. 

- THE BRANDON MACHINE WORKS CO., Limited, BR ± N °? N 


Siwash Indians as Packers on the 

C. P. Railway During its Con= 
struction. 

(Continued from page 3G.) 

raents we sent 30 extra men well- 
armed, along the line to protect 
the trains. I had instructed that 
four of the trains should keep to¬ 
gether to assist one another in case 
of an attack by the packers. My 
prediction proved true. 

The second night, while four of 
the trains were laid up for the night, 
a party of 12 of the white packers 
made a raid on the train. They 
cut the bells from the bell mares 
and stampeded the mules by shout¬ 
ing and firing off their revolvers 
and giving war-whoops. Not know¬ 
ing that extra men had been sent 
to protect the Indians, they made 
a raid on the camp, intending to 
annihilate the Indians. They were 
met by 10 men who were on guard, 
who opened fire on the intruders, 
killing one and wounding three 
others. So utterly surprised were 
the attacking party of packers that 
they at once made a retreat, panic- 
stricken, leaving their dead com¬ 
panion and the three wounded in 
the hands of our men. The result 
of the little brush taught the white 
packers a lesson, and put a quietus 
on any further trouble from them. 
We ascertained the names of all 
of those who took part in the at¬ 
tack on the Indians, and had them 
arrested, convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary for ten years. 

The utilization of the Indians as 
packers proved a success; for one 
year they continued without a 
hitch. But as a leopard cannot 
change his spots, so with an Indian. 
Firewater is his bane. For one year, 
Spuzzum Joe, one of the four that 
I had selected to collect the Indians 
for the pack trains, and whom I had 
befriended and trusted, attended 
to his duties in a straightforward 
manner, but at last he proved un¬ 
worthy. After receiving his pay 
for three months he turned up 


missing. When he returned after 
a week’s absence, he was full of fire¬ 
water, and unmanageable. An in¬ 
toxicated Indian is .as difficult to 
manage as a crazy bull. He had 
acted as boss of one of the best 
pack trains for a year. In his ab¬ 
sence his train was managed and 
run by another Indian. Spuzzum 
Joe insisted that he be allowed to 
take his train, which in his drunken 
condition I couldn’t allow. The 
next morning after his return to 
the camp, the train that he had 
been running as boss, went out. In 
a short time after the departure of 
the pack train, word came to me 
that Spuzzum Joe was up on the 
trail insisting on taking his train 
as boss. I immediately mounted 
my mule and overtook the train 
some 10 miles out. Joe had the 
Indian.boss cornered, and insisted 
on taking charge of the train. I 
tried to reason with him, but it was 
useless. We overpowered him and 
bound him hand and foot with lash 
ropes, and left him on the trail to 
sober up. After he had remained 
in his confined condition some four 
or five hours, I went and released 
him. I reasoned with him and he 
promised good behavior. He went 
to camp, but the next day was 
missing. I gave the matter no 
farther thought. The next night 
after his disappearance I started 
to go over the trail from my head¬ 
quarters, which was my usual cus¬ 
tom. The night was pitch dark. 
When about 10 miles from my 
headquarters I was riding along 
with the bridle lines over the saddle 
horn, when my mule suddenly 
stopped short and snorted. Al¬ 
though it was very dark I discover¬ 
ed an object approaching. Think¬ 
ing perhaps it was some person in 
wait to waylay me, I pulled my 
revolver and challenged the in¬ 
truder. Without any answer to 
my challenge the person came up 
and grabbed my mule by the bridle. 
Nothing but Divine Providence 


prevented me from at once firing 
my revolver pointblank at the in¬ 
truder. I again spoke and asked 
for an explanation. Then a voice 
in the Chinook language said, “Cum 
tux big Boston man. Spuzzum Joe 
shoot him.” I at once recognized 
the voice of a Siwash Indian girl, 
Rosa, whose mother had done my 
washing for a long time and whom 
I had befriended in various ways 
when her family were in trouble. 

In her jargon, the Indian girl 
informed me that the Siwash, Spuz¬ 
zum Joe, was up on the trail waiting 
to kill me; that her mother had 
sent her to inform me of the fact. 
My first impression was to continue 
on and be on the lookout for the In¬ 
dian. But thinking he would lay 
in ambush for me, and would get 
the drop on me, I considered dis¬ 
cretion the better part of valor. 
I went over to the settlement which 
was near by. Rosa’s mother in¬ 
formed me that the Indian, Spuz¬ 
zum Joe, had been laying around 
the place all day and that she had 
overheard him tell some of the In¬ 
dians that he was going to lay for 
me on the trail that night and kill 
me. She had quietly instructed her 
daughter, Rosa, to go to the place 
where I usually passed and warn 
me of Joe’s intentions. The girl 
had been at the place three hours 
waiting for me to make my appear¬ 
ance. I was certainly indebted to 
the Indian girl and her mother for 
my life, for which I reciprocated to 
the limit. The facts were that the 
Indian, Spuzzum Joe, was enraged 
at the manner in which I had 
handled him. It humiliated him 
and wounded his pride to such an 
extent that he was determined to 
have vengeance by killing me. The 
next morning when 1 went over the 
trail, Spuzzum Joe failed to show 
up. 

Knowing the vindictive nature 
of the Indian I at once proceeded to 
prevent a recurrence of the Indian’s 
efforts to raise my scalp. 


We had Spuzzum Joe arrested 
under the laws of British Columbia. 
After he had been confined in prison 
for some three months, I took com¬ 
passion on the Indian. I inter¬ 
ceded and had him released on con¬ 
dition that he should leave that 
part of the country. We sent him 
to Victoria under guard, and from 
Victoria to Seattle. And that was 
the last we heard of Spuzzum Joe. 

- ♦- 

RECENT CANADIAN PATENTS. 

The following list of recently granted 
Canadian Patents has been submitted to 
us by Fetherstonhaugh & Co., Patent 
Barristers, Winnipeg, Man. 

No. 113,931, to B. IV. Carlyle, E. George, 
Vancouver, B. C., Private Letter Boxes. 
No. 113,934, to J. L. Benson, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for Crowns for Teeth. 

No. 113,947, to C. A. Meilicke, Hanley, 
Sask., for Calculating Machinery. 

No. 113,973, to P. P. Dick, Didsbury, 
Alta., for Brush Cutters. 

No. 113,974, to D. J. J. Dyson, Winnipeg, 
Man., for Stock Food. 

No. 113,990, to S. Weaver, Vancouver, 
B. C. , for Mail Packing Receptacles. 
No. 114,067, to G. E. Roose, Wetaskiwin, 
Alta., for Machinery for Cutting Brush. 
No. 114,074, to J. Sieffertj Winnipegosis, 
Man., for Potato Planting Machinery. 
No. 114,199, to W. L. Reusch, Yorkton, 
Sask., for Monkey Wrenches. 

No. 114,177, to A. Huel, Forget, Sask., 
for Gang Plows. 

The following is a list of Canadian 
Patents recently issued through the 
agency of Messrs. Ridout & Maybee, 103 
Bay St., Toronto, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained: 

Muir and Muir, Safety Appliance for 
Elevator Wells. 

S. Z. De Ferranti, Spinning, Doubling 
and Twisting Machines. 

R. Ditchfield, Lawn Rake. 

Wm. Hamilton, Coin-Freed Pre-Payment 
Mechanism. 

J. E. Rendle, Glass Title. 

A. H. Imbert, Treatment of Zinc Ores by 
Prefusion. 

W. H. Williamson, Hose Supporter. 

E. E. King, Boot and Shoe Uppers. 


There is on an average one wreck 
every day in the Baltic Sea. 

Scientists assure us that the 
flounder lays no fewer than 7,000,- 
000 eggs in the course of a single 
year. 





BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE HEART OF WINNIPEG,) 


PERSONAL 


A new addition to the implement 
men of Winnipeg, is Mr. J. P. Min- 
hinnick, who has come to take 
charge of the Frost & Wood branch 
at this place. 

Mr. Minhinnick is an old timer 
in the implement business, having 
begun his career at Churchbridge, 
Sask., as a local implement dealer 
several years ago. Later on he 
started in as a traveller for Frost 
& Wood, and in 1901, went to Bran- 


WINNIPEG 


R. F. E. KENASTON 


presi- 

1Y1 dent of Ameriean-Abell E. & 
T.Co., and S. 0. Bush,vice-president, 
were visitors in the city the forepart 
of December, and while here attend¬ 
ed the annual meeting of the above 
company -f- 

A. LeGresley, manager Burridge- 
Cooper Co., is at present on a busi¬ 
ness trip South and East. 


MUNICIPAL 

City has an area of 13,990 acres, 
f Population, April 1st (1885), 19,774. 

Population, A|fril 1st (i902), 48,411. 

Population, April 1st (1904), 67,262. 

11 Population, April 1st (1908), 118,250. 

1J City, total assessable property (1902), 
$28,615,810. 

K Citj, total assessable property (1904), 
$48,214,950. 

H City, total assessable property (1906), 
$80,511,725. 

H City, total assessable property (1908), 
^ $116,400,660 

1) Has rate of taxation (1908), 15 mills. 
1[ City owns all public parks, its asphalt 
^ plant, city quarries, waterworks, and 
stre.t lighting s, stems. 

K City has under construction its own 
y Electric Power plant, costing 3 % million 
dollars. 

U City has 185 miles of water mains, 166 
^ miles of sewers, 377 mil.s of sidewalks, 
300 miles paved and graded streets. 

If City has 675 electric street arc lights, 
1,140 lire hydrants, and 132 liremen. 
1] City has 9 fire-hall-stations, with 36 fire¬ 
fighting outiits, and a 300-lb. high pres¬ 
sure sytsem. 

RAILWAYS 

If Has 22 pairs railway tracks radiating 
from city. 

H Has the largest individual railway yard 
in the world. 

If Has Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian 
Northern shops, and the Grand Trunk 
Paci.ic shops (under construction). 

K Has 120 miles switch siding facilities 
for manufacturers. 

If Has 3,600 railway employees on pay 
rolls. 

If Has the finest joint terminal station 
(under construction) in Canada. 

If Has 70 minute service to lake resorts. 
^ Has best shipping facilities in Western 
Canada. 

If Freight tonnage receipts highest pro¬ 
portional increase in Canada. 

If Electric railway carried 3 million people 
(1900 )—1714 million (1907). 

If Electric railway gross receipts in 1900, 
$^8,132: in 1907, $1,722,406. 

If Electric railway operates 140 cars on 60 
^ miles of city tracks, and 44 miles sub¬ 
urban lines. 

If Offers available factory sites with track¬ 
age (cheap). 

If Has shops of all three transcontinental 
railway systems. 


position, most thoroughly equipped 
to handle it. He has spent years 
with Frost & Wood goods, he is 
well known to the trade, and in his 
new and broader field, it is safe to 
predict that the success he deserves 
will be his. The best wishes of this 
magazine go with him. 


I. J. Haug is at present on a busi¬ 
ness trip to Chicago and Peoria. 


i C. D. Kimble, of Sawyer and 
Massey Co., Saskatoon, was in the 
city during the latter part of De¬ 
cember. 


N. A. Nellermoe, of Haug Bros, 
and Nellermoe, is away on his va¬ 
cation, in the South. 


Mr. E. A. Mott, manager Cock- 
shutt Plow Co., left the latter part 
of December, on a business trip to 
the home office in Brantford. 


N. P. Thompson, manager Can¬ 
adian Port Huron Co., is East on 
a business trip to the home office 
at Port Huron. 


Mr. E. Cahill, of the Winnipeg 
branch of Wm. Gray & Sons, is at 
present on a trip East to Chatham 
and other points arranging for next 
year’s business. 


E. A. Cutler, manager Gaar-Scott 
Co., left the latter part of Decem¬ 
ber, on a business trip to their home 
office at Richmond, Ind. 


Z. K. Carson, manager Canadian 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., has re¬ 
turned from a trip to their home 
office in Canton. 


Mr. John Herron, manager Wa- 

Mr. j. p. Minhinnick, terloo Mfg. Co., Winnipeg Branch, 

Recently transferred to the Managership of returned from an extended trip 
the Winnipeg Branch of Frost & Wood Co. ^ 

Ltd East, the latter part of December, 

don for the same firm as general 

agent. This position he held for Mr. I. P. Porter, manager of the 
two years and was then transferred ' Hart-Parr Co., in Western Canada, 
to Calgary, as general agent for spent the past week or ten days at 
Alberta and British Columbia. This the home office in Charles City, la., 
position he held until the present taking up matters pertaining to 
time, when he was called to Winni- 1909 business, and has just returned 
peg, to succeed Mr. J. E. Ruby as more enthusiastic than ever over 
manager of the Winnipeg branch. the business prospects for this com- 
Mr. Minhinnick comes to his new ing year. 


Mr. E. Haid, who has been on the 
Travelling Staff of the Waterloo 
Mfg. Co., at Regina, Sask., since 
1904, paid a pleasant visit to the 
Office of “The Canadian Thresh- 
erman and F armer, ” while in the 
city recently. Mr. Haid is taking 
over the Saskatoon territory and 
will have his future ^headquarters 
at Saskatoon. 


The above picture is a general view of the Point du Bois Power Station (under construction) and the 30 ft. Falls of the Winnipeg River. At this point the City of Winnipeg is constructing an Hydraulic Electric 


there transformed and 
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E. C. Tecktonius, manager Nic¬ 
hols & Sheppard Co., Regina, left 
the early part of December on an 
extended trip through the South 
and East. 

Thos. A. Drummond, general 
manager of American-Abell E. & T. 
Co. / Toronto, after spending sev¬ 
eral weeks in the field, has returned 
to his home in Toronto. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond believes in getting out in the 
field and going into the working of 
the goods, thoroughly. 


.Messrs. W. E. Mawhinney, Jos. 
Ritchie, Jcs. Ames, T. F. R. Hall, 
J. Sanderson and W. P. Hartshorne, 
travellers for the American-Abell 
Engine & Thresher Co., spent a few 
days between Xmas and New 
. Year, at their office here, taking up 
1909 work with manager Harts¬ 
horne. 

+ 

Mr. Arthur Turner, one of the. 
travellers of The American-Abell 
Engine & Thresher Co., with head¬ 
quarters at Dauphin, is confined 
to his home with typhoid, but it is 
hoped he will be around again in 
the near future, as good as ever. 


Mr. P. A. Scott and Jas. Timney, 
with headquarters at Calgary, are 
now actively working the trade for 
the American-Abell E. & T. Co. 
in Southern Alberta, and H. S. 
Bowden and W. Armstrong are 
working Northern Alberta trade, 
with headquarters at Edmonton. 


Mr. J. E. Ruby needs no intro¬ 
duction to implement men of West¬ 
ern Canada. For the past twenty 
years he has been connected with 
the Frost & Wood Co., starting in 
at the head office at Smith’s Falls. 
About eighteen years ago, he came 
to Winnipeg to take charge of the 
Company’s Western business, tem¬ 
porarily, but the result was that he 
handled the business so successfully 
that the appointment was made a 





Mr. J. E. Ruby, 

Who has just been transferred to the 
Managership of the Ontario Branch of 
Frost &.Wood Co., Ltd. 

permanent one and he has held the 
position since. Under his super¬ 
vision he has seen the Western busi¬ 
ness of Frost & Wood grow from a 
small trade to one of Winnipeg’s 
largest implement concerns with a 
most up-to-date distributing ware¬ 
house and offices. 

During his residence in Winnipeg, 
he has been closely identified with 


its interests, and no one man has 
done more to further the imple¬ 
ment business and put it on a 
permanent basis than Mr. Ruby. 
He has been closely identified with 
the Winnipeg Wholesale Imple¬ 
ment Association since its inception, 
having served the organization in 
its highest official capacity. Mr. 
Ruby has been recently transferred 
to Smith’s Falls, as manager of the 
Ontario branch. 

He is a man of sterling character, 
and one who enjoys the respect 
and esteem of his fellowmen to a 
marked degree. That which is 
Winnipeg’s loss will be Smith’s 
Falls’ gain. Our best wish for him 
is, that his future success may be 
proportionate to that which he has 
enjoyed in the past. 

-t- 

On Saturday, January 9th, there 
was celebrated at Brantford, On¬ 
tario, the wedding of Miss G. Rob¬ 
erts, of that place, and Mr. George 
Harold of the Cockshutt Plow Co., 
Winnipeg. At present writing, few 
facts are at hand, but this magazine 
desires to extend congratulations 
and well wishes to the happy pair. 

Mr. H. W. Fleury, of J. Fleury’s 
Sons and Co., Ltd., Aurora, On¬ 
tario, was a Winnipeg visitor during 
the latter part of December. 

A- 

Mr. A. J. Hartley, of C. J. Hartley 
Co., Decatu, Illinois, who manu¬ 
facture a line of Grain Weighers, 
was in Winnipeg during the latter 
part of December, looking after 
the interests of his firm. Mr. Hart¬ 
ley reports a good trade in Western 
Canada in 1908, and good prospects 
for 1909. 


WINNIPEG 


FINANCIAL 


f Has eighteen chartered banks, operating; 
41 suburban branches in city, o 

If Banks have 487 branches in Western 
Canada. 

If Bank clearings in 1902 totalled $188,- 
370,003. 

If Bank clearings in 1907 totalled $599,- 
667,376. 

If Bank clearings increase greatest of any 
city (100,000, and over) on Continent, 
1907. 

If New buildings erected in past 6 years, 
$50,500,000. 

If Post O.lice paid money orders (1906), 
$2,736,171. 

If Custom collections, 1907, amounted to 
$4,429,337. 

If Increase in five years manufactured 
output 120 per cent. 

If Finances the 200,000,000 bushel grain 
crop annually. 

MANUFACTURING 

If Has 144 profitably operating factories. 

If Added 24 new industries in 24 months, 
ending 1907. 

If Output in manufactures in 1900, $8,- 

606.248. 

If Output in manufactures in 1905, $18,- 

983.248. 

If Offers surplus electric power to manu¬ 
facturers. 

If Is the labor centre of Western Canada. 

If Rolled its first bar-iron (June), 1907. 

If Has large variety natural raw materials 
tributary to. 

If Shipping facilities best inWestern Canada. 

If Has under construction a Municipal 
Electric Plant of 60,000 H.P. capacity. 

If Has milling capacity tributary to, of 
35 000 barrels. 

COMMERCIAL 

If Home of 1,900 Commercial Travellers. 

If Wholesale hardware houses most ex¬ 
tensive in Canada. 

If Wholesale grocers cover largest ter¬ 
ritory in Canada. 

If Handles two hundred million bushels 
of grain crop annually. 

If Wholesale turn-over exceeds $90,000,- 
000 annuall 

If Inspected 73,097,950 bushels of wheat 
in 1906, 74,249,465 bushels in 1907. 

If Is the greatest grain market in the 
British Empire. 

If Had largest cattle exporter in the world 
in 1906. 



The original installation will have a rated capacity of 20,000 H.P. The output of this station will be transmitted at high tension to Winnipeg, and 


fenerating Works, with an ultimate capacity of 60,000 H.P. 
istributed to consumers. _' 
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LIBERAL CA5H ADVANCES' 
PROMPT SETTLEMENTS 

FREE BOOKLET— 

“Ewery Farmer’s Form Filler” 


two million bushels at this time last 
year, this difference is more than 
Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 2, 1909. taken care of through the fact that 

the visible supply in terminal eleva- 

S INCE ourDecembernumberwent tors throughout Canada is but 
to you, navigation has closed six million bushels against eight- 
on the Great Lakes and wheat and a half millions last year. This 
values in Western Canada went taken into consideration with the 
through what is considered the nat- fact that the majority of the Wes- 
ural reaction resulting from the tern Canadian crop has been market- 
change from cheap water rates to ed would seem to point to a very 
highrail rates East to tide water, strong situation as regards the re¬ 
values throughout December re- mainder of the Canadian crop to be 
mained high in comparison to the marketed. To counteract this bul- 
value of this wheat for May delivery, lish interest, however, reports are 
The reasons for this were apparently coming from the winter wheat 
he large quantities sold for Decern- States which show the growing 
her delivery by local interests which crop to be very much improved to 
could not be delivered in that what it was a month ago. Flour 
month and had to be re-purchased sales to foreign countries are very 
at an increase in cost. We are now slow, in fact some of the North- 
down to what is about the correct Western milling interests across the 
carrying charge from the present border have closed their plants en- 
to the first of May. That is, May tirely. The- demand for wheat in 
wheat is selling for about 4c. over foreign countries is very low and 
the present value, of 1 dollar. Large our Canadian wheat cannot go to 
operators in the United States ap- export at present prices. Reports 
parently think that wheat is good from the Argentine now place the 
^property and it is current report exportable surplus of that country 
that a ring of these men in Chicago at 124 millions from the crop that 
-now hold some twenty million will be harvested there in the near 
bushels of wheat for May delivery future. Summing this up, it would 
in the various American markets, appear that our present range of 
This does not necessarily mean a values should be well maintained 
...squeeze, Gut rather points towards with but slight fluctuations either 


Lei us sell your grain 
for you on commission 


Write on Shipping Bill Advise 


Peter Jansen Company 

GRAIN COMMISSION WINNIPEG MAN. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


through us 


GRADES 


We will look after your 

References any Bank or Commercial Agency. 

The Canadian Elevator Co. Ltd 

WINNIPEG. MAN. 


ALLAN, LANG & KILLAM 


Insurance and Financial Agents 


Fire, Life, Marine, Accident, Liability 
and Burglary Insurance 

GUARANTEE BONDS - - - MONEY TO LOAN 


strong interests seem to have taken 
hold of it, and the result has been a 
very marked advance in values 
across the border, with our Cana¬ 
dian Flax following this lead more 
slowly. 

The following are the prices ob¬ 
tainable for the different grains now 
in store at Ft. William and Port 
Arthur:—1 Hard .99%, 1 Nor. 
.98%, 2 Nor. .95%, 3 Nor. .92, 
No. 4 .87%, No. 5 .83, No. 6 .76%. 
Feed, .68, No. 1 A.R. .96%, No. 2 


A.R. .93%, No. -3 A.R. .90%. 
Oats, No. 2 C.W. .36%, No. 3 C.W, 
.34%, Extra, No. 1 Feed 35%. 
No. 1 Feed 34%, No. 2 Feed .33% 
Flax, No. 1 N.W. $1.22, No. 1 Mam 
$1.20 and Rej. $1.12. 

Randall, Gee & Mitchell 


No satisfactory evidence of cam¬ 
els existing in a wild state has ever 
been produced. They have, in fact, 
been domesticated from the very 
earliest times. 


OF INTEREST TO FARMERS 


Farmers living near enough to the railroad to load their own grain on cars should not be without our 


WEEKLY GRAIN 


If you are not already receiving this, send us your name, post office address, as well as the name of your shipping 
station. We will then write you regularly, giving you full information direct, regarding the demand existing for the 
different grades, and the prices being paid for them on the Winnipeg market. 

If you feel that these letters would be of value to you write 

RANDALL, GEE & MITCHELL - 237 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Man 

Licensed Cash Grain Commission Merchants Bonded 
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Cummings Hazlett Company 

Grain Commission Merchants 


The Grain Exchange 


WINNIPEG 
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On Barton’s Reef: A Sailor’s Yarn. 

(Continued from page 44.) 

We hadn’t more’n five feet be¬ 
tween us, an’ I was tremblin’ most 
as much as that big brute when 
somethin’ bobbed up near the reef. 
We both looked at it, and when I 
saw it was the lion’s old cage float¬ 
in’ back ag’in I jest made up my 
mind to jump for it. It was a pretty 
hefty box an’ big enough to carry me. 

I edged away toward it, an’ when 
it was as nigh as I thought it would 
come I waded out in the water an’ 
made a grab for it. By lying slantwise 
on it, with my feet in the water an’ my 
heac^ about three feet above it, I was 
tol’rably comfortable,an’ I addressed 
myself tothe marooned critter ag’in. 

There was a crash an’ disturbin’ 
undulashion of the gulf. I saw 
stars an’ sharks an’ numerous other 
unpleasant things. When 1 got a 
grip on the floatin’ box ag’in I was 
half drowned, an’ that old lion was 
hangin’ for dear life on the other 


side of it. He was ’bout as fright¬ 
ened as I was. His paws was within 
two feet of my hands, an’ I could 
feel his breath fannin’ my cheeks, 
but he warn’t for fightin’ any more. 

We hadn’t improved our positions 
much, for that wabbly old craft 
warn’t built for two. Both of us 
couldn’t keep our balance at once. 
When the lion was up I was down, 
an’ when I bobbed up above the 
gulf his head went under. 

Then it occurred to that tarnal 
critter that I was tryin’ to duck 
him, an’ he began to hit out at me, 
snappin’ an’ snarlin’ fit to give 
one the shakes. After pawin’ some 
of the hide off my hand he got more 
brave an’ tried to climb over on my 
side. That washisondoin’,forthebox 
tipped clean over an’ landed both of 
usin the water. The box floated away 
an’ we had to make a swim for it. 

I got there first for I had begun 
to scent sharks. I dreaded ’em 
worse’n all the lions in Floridy. I 


jest yelled an’ jumped up on the 
box an’ tried to hold my feet in the 
air. I kicked an’splashed to frighten 
the lion away, but he was game. He 
came on like apaddlewheel, churnin’ 
the water into a terr’ble foam. 

He struck the box ag’in with a 
bang, an’ over we went onct more, 
turnin’ a clean somersault in the 
wafer. I went down pretty nigh to 
the bottom of the gulf an’ then burn¬ 
ed up agin the box so hard that I 
had a headache for a week after. 

The lion was there ahead of me, 
an’ he took a turn at fightin’ me off. 
I saw he was gettin’ on to the game. 
The box was a good boat for one, 
but too small for two. One or 
t’other had to keep off, an’ as pos¬ 
session is half the law the big yellow 
cuss was goin’ to hold on to his ad¬ 
vantage. I couldn’t get a hold of 
the box without gettin' a swipe that 
ripped up a yard of human hide. 

I saw somethin’ in the water a 
little way ahead that made matters 


worse. It was a shark cornin’ to. 
see what all the disturbance was 
’bout. He was sailin’ along like a 
revenoo cutter after harbor thieves. 
I knowed then t’was a question of 
shark or lion. 

An’ I chose the lion ! If I could 
knock him off, the shark might be 
satisfied with him an’ leave me alone 
for a spell. I jest made for that 
box and put up the fight of my life. 
It was give an’ take, an’ no quarter 
for the vanquished. 

I heard a voice call over the water 
in the captain’s drawl. “Hello, 
Steve ! What you tryin’ to do? 
Don’t kill that lion. Part of him 
belongs to me.” I jest twisted 
roun’ mighty scared, for I thought 
I must be a-dreamin’, an’ there 
was Captain Kennellvin the Marthy 
Ann, sailin’ straight down upon us. 

“Good Lord, captain !” I says. 
“I’m nearly tuckered out.” 

Then I dropped the box an’ swam 
for the boat. ■ 


The Carriage Company. 

The illustration below shows the 
plant of the '’" lr ula Carriage Co. of 
Broekville, Ont., Win. ../output to. Western 
Canada has been controlled for the last 
20 years by the Fairchild Co., and are now 


handled by the John Deere Plow Co., of 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The Canada Carriage Co. has the honor 
of being the pioneer wholesale carriage 
manufacturers of the Dominion, and are 
getting well on as Carriage Manufacturers 
towards their half century mark'. , flfl 
business was originally situated at Gana- 


noque, Ont., but owing to the special 
railway facilities that the Town of Brock- 
ville had, the Company moved there in 
1892, where they erected large premises, 
all of which were destroyed by fire on the 
5th January, 1905; and next morning— 
although in the dead of winter—the erec¬ 
tion of a new plant was begun, and pressed 


forward until the cut shown on this page 
was completed, which is built with a view 
of obviating the possibility of another fire, 
in which event it could be kept to any 
one building. These premises are so 
arranged that every portion of a 
vehicle handled is moved towards the 
point of completion, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the expense of 
handling. 

The favor which this Company’s 
goods have met at the hands of the 
Trade, has warranted them in going 
to a great deal of expense to get the 
best facilities possible, and this has 
enabled them to keep up their repu¬ 
tation of being one of the largest 
makers of carriages in the Empire. 
Their buildings are of mill con¬ 
struction, and comprise 4J4 acres of 
floor space, and this would not near¬ 
ly accommodate their business if it 
were not for the fact that the John 
Deere Plow Co., of Winnipeg, have 
large extensive warehouses, not only 
in Winnipeg, but at their other 
distributing centres in which they 
are able to receive the goods 
from the hands of the manu¬ 
facturer as soon as ready for ship¬ 
ment. 

The Management attribute the 
success that they have made in 
the Carriage business to the fact 
that it has had their undivided at¬ 
tention. They make no side lines, 
but make a study of the require¬ 
ments of the Canadian Trade for 
horse drawn vehicles their specialty. 

Their 1909 catalogue is out, and 
will be sent out by express prepaid 
on application either to the John 
Deere Plow Co, of Winnipeg, or the 
Canada Carriage. Co, of Broekville, 
Ont, It is acknowledged to be one 
of the finest ever issued by any 
Carriage Concern, and every dealer 
should have one. They are offering 
more improvements this year to the 
Trade than ever before. 

Their line is a very extensive 
one including Victorias, Traps, 
Bikes, Buggies, Surreys, Democrats, 
Carts and Sleighs, and they claim 
for their product more selling 
points for the dealer, and more 
wearing features for the users 
than any other vehicle on the 
market. 
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What is a Cream Separator. labor. In the case of gravity the 

force acts in a vertical position, but 
The invention and perfection of in the case of centrifugal force, it is 
the centrifugal separator has been horizontal. 

the chief factor in the making of the As early as 1859, Prof. Fuchs, 
modern dairy. By its greater ef- of Carlsruhe, Germany, suggested a 
ficiency it has prevented otherwise method of bringing butter fat 
unavoidable losses, and by its great quickly to the surface of the milk 
economy of labor it has rendered by swinging the tubes holding 
possible the development of a samples of the milk. In 1864 the 
profitable industry in many locali- first centrifugal separator was evolv- 
ties where it would have been other- ed. It consisted of a device where- 
wise impossible. by buckets were suspended upon 

Centrifugal force as applied to the ends of arms, which revolved 
cream separation is simply another rapidly around a center axis. After 
method of using the natural force a .short time the butter fat was 
of gravity. In the case of gravity, found on the surface of the milk 
the milk is acted upon when at rest and was removed in much the same 
but in the case of centrifugal force manner as in the old gravity sys- 
it is acted upon under motion. In terns. The first separating device 
the case of centrifugal force the might be called a revolving bucket 
amount of force generated is so separator. In 1877 these bucket 
much greater than the force of separators were so improved that 
gravity that the work is done in a they accomplished continuous in- 
more rapid manner, and conse- stead of intermittent separation, 
quentlv at a saving of time and In 1877 a new hollow-bowl type 


of separator was putt upon •'the leads the world in dairying; Swed- 
rnarket, which closely resembled en, likewise, has given much at- 
the recent type of hollow'-bowl ma- tention to the development of this 
chine. This machine, however, was industry. The invention v'as 
only intermittent in its work, inas- brought to America about the same 
much as the inventors, Lafeldt and time, 1879, but was not generally 
Lentch, v'ere unable to provide out- adopted until some yea s late;-. ( i 
lets for the milk and cream which The continuous hollow-bowl se- 
would permit continuous separa- parator was a great improvement 
tion. It was necessary to stop at over the intermittent bowl, and of 
frequent intervals in order to re- course far in advance of the bucket 
move the cream and add new milk. type. This new machine enabled 
This intermittent hollow-bowl did a dairyman to separate immediately 
not revolve at a very high rate of after milking, and it returned a 
speed, and, consequently, had only larger yield of butter fat than any 
a limited capacity. of the olrl methods. 

During that year, 1877, the first Baron Bechte'sheim, in 1890, 
practical centrifugal creamery was discovered that if certain contri- 
established at Kiel, Germany, which vances were placed within the 
is evidence that, even in its then separating bowl, thorough sepa v a- 
crude state, the centrifugal separa- tion would result. This invention 
tor furnished a method of skimming was immediately purchased by a 
far in advance of prevailing met- well-known Swedish firm, who have 
hods. The saving in time, labor and used it with excellent success. The 
butter fat which this early inter- purpose of this bowl device was to 
mittent hollow-bowl sepa ator ef- so separate the milk in the bowl 
feeted was deemed of enough im- that centrifugal force could act with 
portance to warrant the establish- greater rapidity and more certainty, 
ment of a creamery. It is readily apparent that .the milk 

The year 1879 was the year of in a separator bowl must divide 
great advancement in separator into three zones—unseparated milk 
construction. The intermit f ent hoi- cream, and skimmed milk. It is 
low-bowl separators of 1S77 were likewise apparent that any device 
materially improved by the addi- within the bowl which would pre- 
tion of milk and cream out’ets, and vent the intermingling of these 
the bowl was so constructed that a zones during the process of separa- 
continuous flow of new milk could tion would increase the bowl’s ef- 
be supplied. These continuous hoi- ficiency and capacity, 
low-bowl separators made their ap- This is the purpose of the interior 
pearance during that year first in bowl devices which at the present 
Sweden and Denmark. Denmark day have been so highly developed 



Tubular 


Not because it’s in a class alone, is the Tubular best; but because it’s best it’s in a class alone. 

All other separators are built with top-heavy, complex-contents, supported bowls—hard to turn, difficult to clean, wasteful of oil 
and not as clean skimmers as the Tubular. 


TESTS PROVE THESE CONDITIONS 

Not because it has the largest factory in the world is the Tubular foremost, but because the world’s largest demand is for Tubulars 
the largest factory has g own. 

All the other kinds of separators have “bucket bowls,” supported from beneath. They are quite jSjffTrBBS 
similar in difficult turning, heavy weight to move, oil waste, inviting repairs, tedious cleaning. The world ||k.,| !■flNj Mi!I I 
don’t want so many of these kinds as it wants of the best. iPfiF I ill i lIlMf ft. 


COMPARISONS PROVE THESE CONDITIONS 

The Tubular is a newer development in separators than “bucket bowls,” but a new machine never 
drove out an older device unless the new was better. 

Because the Tubular suspended bowl, bottom-feed separator is better than the “bucket bowls,” 
supported from underneath, top-heavy and unsteady, top-feed with counter currents of milk impeding 
separation, is the reason why the Tubular has come to the front, and the “bucket bowls” are “have-beens. ” 


EXPERIENCE PROVES THESE FACTS 

There are a multitude of inferior separators, but only ONE BEST 

Dealers handle all Tubulars, and the best machine for dairymen is the best for dealers to handle 
Write for contract and territory. 


SHARPLES 


DU COMPANY 


Toronto, Canada 


San nuuroisoo, ©auf 



I'll 




They aid separation and greatly in¬ 
crease the capacity and efficiency 
of the machine over the hollow-bowl 
type. 

In 1SS7 a patent was granted 
LeFeldt and Lentsch for a machine 
to separate milk by centrifugal 
force. The first centrifugal cream 
separator consisted merely of a 
series of buckets hung upon arms 
ringing from a central axis. When 
the machine was at rest the arms 
assumed a vertical position but in 
motion they were thrown out hori¬ 
zontal from the arms. The milk 
was placed in these buckets, the 
machine set in motion until the 
milk was separated from the skim 
milk, and when the machine was al¬ 
lowed to come to a standstill the 
buckets assumed a vertical position 
and the cream was removed from 
the top in the same way that it is 
skimmed from any other vessel. 
From this was evolved a machine 
that consisted of a revolving bowl or 
drum, in which the separation takes 
place, an arrangement for removing 
the skimmed milk and cream with¬ 
out stopping the machine, thus 
making the separation continuous. 

Since that time the cream separa¬ 
tor has gone through many stages 
of improvement, and many different 
styles of bowls have been put into 
use. There is the elliptical bowl, 
the tubular bowl, the hollow bowl 
filled with patty tins, and all sorts 
of ingenious contrivances for the 
separation of the milk from the 
cream, but the principle in all of 
them remains the same. It is 
simply a matter of mechanical ex¬ 
ertion in the case of each. In the 
main, the essential parts of a sep¬ 
arator are: the bowl with or without 
integral arrangements, an outlet 
for skimmed milk, an outlet for 
cream, an inflow for the whole milk, 
and the proper mechanical means 
for revolving the bowl. Usually 
the bowl is driven in an upright 
position, but this is not absolutely 
necessary, and there are separators 
in which the bowl is driven in a 
horizontal position, and in the 
greater number of the machines 
the walls of the bowl are cylindrical. 

The action of the force of gravity 
is"the principle upon which all sep¬ 
aration is based. The fat globules 
in milk are lighter than the milk 
serum in which they are contained. 
Consequently in the course of time 
gravity will cause the heavier par¬ 
ticles to go to the bottom and the 
lighter particles of butter fat to rise 
to the surface. 

It is the incomplete action of this 
force of gravity, and the length of 
time required for its operation, 
which make old methods of separ¬ 
ation inefficient and undesirable. 
These systems, too, produce poor 
results—are wasteful, yield product 
of poor quality, and necessitate ex¬ 
treme care and much handling. 

|jp. How to make gravity act with 
greater force and more quickly, is 
the problem which the centrifugal 
separator solved. In the water- 
dilution system, gravity is assisted 



De Laval 
Separators 


and others have one thing in common—both are sold on 
De Laval merits. One because it ACTUALLY POSSESSES 
these, and others, because the uninformed sometimes THINK 
they do. The difference is all that is possible between 
“knowing” and “guessing.” 

Those who KNOW buy De Laval Separators—a few buy 
others and acquire experience which eventually makes for 
increased De Laval prestige. 

Write for catalog and name of nearest local agent. 


The DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


WINNIPEG 


Vancouver 


Montreal 


by the addition of water, which 
permits the force to act in a com¬ 
paratively short time. The quality 
of the product, however, is ob¬ 
jectionable. 

In centrifugal separation, gravity 
is produced by artificial methods 
and acts horizontally instead of 
vertically. 

If a ball is put on the end of a 
string and whirled around the hand 
in a circle, there is a pull exerted 
through the string as if the ball were 
trying to get away. This is centri¬ 
fugal force and is the principle upon 
which" the centrifugal Searator 
works. 

The process is somewhat as fol¬ 
lows, regardless of the make of 
machine: The milk flows into the 
bowl, and being met by the centri¬ 
fugal force therein, is forced to the 
extreme outer edge. As the milk 
continues to flow in, the bowl begins 
to fill from the outside towards the 
center, the centrifugal force acting 
upon those parts of the milk having 
the most specific gravity. They 
are thrown to the extreme outside 
and the fat globules of cream being 
of lighter weight with whatever 
may adhere to them, are forced 
towards the center. Connected 
with the extreme outer edge of the 
bowl are one or more tubes which 
bending inwards along the side of 
the bowl find an opening near the 
center. These are the outlets for 
the skimmed milk. From the ex¬ 
treme center of the bowl also lead¬ 
ing to the outside is the cream out¬ 
let. When the bowl becomes filled 
with milk, the centrifugal pressure 
will force out through the skimmed 
milk outlets, the milk nearest the 
outlets of the bowl. These outlets 
are made of such size in comparison 
of the size of the bowl, the speed of 
the machine, and the size of the 
inflow tube that they have a rapid¬ 
ity of discharging the milk from 
four-tenths to nine-tenths as fast 
as it runs in. The remaining con¬ 
tents of the bowl are then forced 


towards the center and finally 
through the cream outlet. In this 
way the milk is divided into two 
portions, one the larger, delivered 
from the extreme outer portion of 
the bowl consisting of skimmed 
milk, and the other the smaller, 
escaping from the center of the bowl. 
the cream. There is a third portion 
also usually accompanying centri¬ 
fugal separation. 

There are many things that affect 
the working of a cream separator. 
Among these might be mentioned 
the amount of centrifugal force, the 
rate at which the milk flows into the 
bowl, the physical condition of the 
milk, and the temperature of the 
milk. The amount of centrifugal 
force depends upon the size of the 
bowl and the number of revolutions 
per minute. The rate of inflow af¬ 
fects the separation in that separa¬ 
tion itself is more complete the long¬ 
er the milk is subjected to centri¬ 
fugal force. It is therefore not ad¬ 
visable to open up any machine at 
the first start to its full capacity, 
but rather wait until the machine 
is running steadily, and at the full 
number of revolutions per minute. 
The temperature of the milk has a 
great deal to do with the separation 
as it effects the fluidity of the fat 
gobules and their ease of motion on 
the other particles of the milk. 
The warmer the milk the more eas¬ 
ily it is separated. A temperature 
of 76 to 98 degrees Fahr., is the one 
commonly employed. It is very 
desirable that separation take place 
at as low a temperature as possible 
because of its effect on the butter, 
and we therefore speak of a machine 
that will separate at a low tempera¬ 
ture as being the best machine. 
The physical condition of the milk 
also has a great deal to do with it, 
as if the milk becomes too viscous, 
or if the fat globules are very small, 
or if for some reason or other part of 
the casein has coagulated, it will be 
found that the separator will not 
do its work as it should. It is 


therefore well to consider the physi¬ 
cal character of the milk as much 
as possible in order that one may 
govern the action of the separator 
accordingly. Everything also be¬ 
ing equal, it might be said that that 
separator is best which will sep¬ 
arate at the lowest temperature and 
at the least number of revolutions 
per minute. 

This Article will he continued in our 
February issue. 
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WINDMILL 
GASOLINE ENGINE 
HORSE POWER 
GRINDER—SAW 
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WELL DRILL 
STOCK or W^GON SCALE 
or if you w^nt a BIG SNAP in a CREAM 
SEPARATOR slightly shop worn. 

Write for our Catalogue and Prices. Specify 
the machine you want information about. 

Ontario Wind Engine & 

Pump Go. ltd. Winnipeg, Han. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Tniclc Wind, or 
Choke-down, can be re¬ 
moved with 
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W. F. Y IKiG, P.D.F., 112 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 

LYMAN, SONS & CO., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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fcGUIDE’l 

pFREEf 


HIDES 


FURS 


We are open to buy all your Hides and Raw Furs of all kinds at 
highest market prices. Make us a trial shipment and be convinced. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 

THE LIGHTCSP HIDE AND FUR CO., LTD. 

P.O. Box 484 Office | 172 King Slreet 

WINNIPEG, - - - MANITOBA 


(dow$ Horse Hipesj^nepfor Robes 
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f CATALOGUE 
AND 

FREE SAMPLE 


(&RRUTHERS”Ca BRANDON. M AN 


Cash For Skins 


IWVr' You get the highest prices and the quickest returns when you ship 
your furs to Funsten. Coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, marten, fox, 
wolf, lynx and other furs are valuable. We handle more furs direct 
from Canadian and Alaskan trapping sections than any other 
house in America. The biggest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our daily sales, which run from £25,000.00 to£50,000.00 
a day. The fierce competition among buyers at our big sales en- 
ables us to get higher prices than anyone else. That’s why we 
can send you the most money for your furs, and send it quicker. 

Big Money in Trapping 

slack, do some trapping. It’s 
good sport and pays big profits. We furnish trapping outfits nt cost. Traps, Baits, 
etc., that make trapping easy. Write today for Catalog B and full particulars. 
We send our New Trappers’ Guide, Fur Market Reports and Shipping Tags FREE. 
Write for them today. Act now, for this is your big money-muking opportunity! 

Funsten Bros. & Co., 304 Elm Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Doctor For A Dollar 


(IT MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE). 

A CONVENIENT and useful POCKET MEDICINE CABI- 
NET. Directions in English, French and German. Weight 
eight ounces. Contains remedies listed below (in chocolate 
coated tablet form). Indispensible for Hunters, Homesteaders, 
Surveyors, Woodsmen, etc._ 


meet 


1 For Diarrhoea, Dysentery, etc. 

2 For Headache, Dizziness, etc. 

3 For Kidney and Bladder Trouble 

4 For Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, etc. 

5 For Constipation, Liver Trouble, etc. 

6 For Bleeding from any source 
One yard Surgeon’s Plaster 


At your Druggist | 
or General Store, 
or sent direct, post, 
paid for S 1 .0 0 
Additional reme¬ 
dies 25 c. post 
paid. AgentsWanted 


THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY CO., Box 2881, WINNIPEG, Canada 


Harrow *Vi“ e Plow 


e job out of the two, and get your ground in finest condition by 
ing when the soil is first turned up. 

■Mhgi Kramer’s Rotary Harrow 
W ' ■ Plow Attachment 

.—^Attaches to any gang or sulky and levels, pulverizes and makes a 
mulch of the "moist soil” that is not possible after the 
L //\ ground dries and sets.” Draft only slightly heavier— 
you ’^ be surprised to see how little. A great time and labor 
saver. Quick Canadian Shipments. Stock now carried at 
Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary. No Custom House or other 
delays. Write for catalog No. 36- 


THE E. M. KRAMER CO. 


Paxton, Illinois 


f --- FIRE INSURANCE _ 

The MANITOBA ASSURANCE CO 


All policies guaranteed by (re-organizkd) 

E LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Northwest Branch =■ WINNIPEG, Canada. 

FRED W. PACE. 

Superintendent 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


is trapped in your neighborhood. 

They have prepared for the 
guidance of trappers a particularly 
valuable Trapper’s Guide. This 
year’s edition is so large that they 
have authorized us to notify every 
reader to send for this Trapper’s 
Guide and get it free. Even the 
postage is paid. Every reader is 
also invited to write for the latest 
price-list, which shows just what 
the market offers on every kind of 
fur. And Funsten Bros. & Co. will 
also send free tags, shipping lists 
and complete instructions as to how 
to deal with them by mail and get 
the best prices for your furs. Al¬ 
most every kind of fur is in big de¬ 
mand, and now, of course, is the 
height of the trapping season. 
When you write mention “The 
Canadian Thresberman and Farm¬ 
er,” and your request will receive 
prompt attention. What you re¬ 
ceive will prove very interesting 
reading. Address Funsten Bros. 
& Co., 304 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tahe-down 
'Repeating Shotgun 


200-204 1st St.N., MINNEAPOLIS, Ml (id 


Pays the Highest Gash Market Prices for 

Furs, Hides, Wool, Pelfs, 

Tallow, Ginseng & Seneca Root 

A record for prompt remittances. 

Write for price list. 

JOHN MACK & COMPANY, 

28 Second St, N. t Minneapolis. 


just get our 136-page 

77ie777ar//fi/irearms Co., 

106 Willow Street. NEW HAVEN. CONN 


low as tney cio. iou owe tnem a Neyer is the old sportsman in 

debt of gratitude for that. such a good humor as when with 

We are m receipt of an 8 page closed eyes he locks back to the 

mw h- P !t f r i r ° m days of his early youth, and 
N. W. Hide and Fur Co. They give over the soenes of his first 

so much valuable information and f afield and astream. With 

instructions with illustrations on the vividness of yest erday he 

how to take off hides and furs so as geeg a boy of thirteen wide awake 

to bring the highest market prices, and ^ but too ful] of boundi 

that every one of our readers ought life for much caution or de libera- 

to receive them; also the gun and tion> walking down the old road to _ 

trap catalog. wards the old woods, a road then 

ihis firm is old and perfectly re- f ud 0 f meanderings and which led 
liable to ship to oi buy of. n through the’best hickory-nut patch 
writing to them for price list, or in a n the) neighborhood. " 
gun and tiap catalog, mention this Air’s me ! goodly tires have grown 
P a P er ’ up from saplings that the fastidious 

* wood-chopper then scorned, and the 

twist and turns in the old road are 
Fur Demand Active. vagrant and purposeless since that 

blessed October day. Beaches, 
manufacturers and exporters whose flat branches are shelves of 
buying freely at funsten old g 0 ] d • maples turned to involu¬ 
cres of topaz and crimson by the 
same alchemy of early frost, and tall 
oaks, pyramids of bronze and russet, 
shadows the leaf-strewn forest floor 
and-the prostrate trunks and rotting 
stumps. 

How joyous that urchin in the 
freedom of the woods; proud as a 
king with that old bored-out single 
well attended and the barrel musket over his shoulder, 
;e, with the consequence roaming eagerly about with much 
rices Funsten Brothers undue sound among the crinkling 
trappers and individual leaves and snappy twigs, scanning 
e particularly satisfac- with quick glances the branches of 

hickory and elm, and bordering 
Bros. & Co. have built thickets, imagining himself a Simon 
uis, the biggest fur-buy- Kenton or Daniel Boone, looking 
ing establishment in the for Indians in the primeval wilder- 
i the fact that they be- ness. 

out to-day are so great, Under his breath he tells the 
testimonial to the meth- scarlet-headed woodpeckers, the 
ave pursued in dealing golden-winged flickers and noisy 
ippers and shippers who jays what they might, expect were 
o them. Funsten Bros, he not in pursuit of nobler and 
a market for every kind grander game, 
grade, medium and low Suddenly a rustling in the dry 
consequently are de- leaves, and the “chir-ack !” of a 
niying everything that gray squirrel startles him and he 


- SHIP YOUR - 

FURS* HIDES 


Learn this Great 
K Profession / 
|k by Mail M 


To the Largest and Oldest Fur 
House in Western Canada, as 
we tell you what you will get 
for your goods before making 
shipment. 

No. 1 Large Lynx - - $18.00 to$20.00 
No. 1 Large Minks dark 5.00 “ 6.00 

No. 1 Large Red Fox - 6.00 “ 7.00 

No. 1 Large Wolf - 3.00 “ 4.00 

No. 1 Large Muskrat - .25 “ .28 

No. I Large Skunk - 1.00 “ 1.25 

Smaller Sizes and No. 2 in proportions. 
Frozen Hides, per lb. 7}^c. 

Ship Furs by Express and Hides by Freight. 
Write us for our Price List and mention this 
paper. 


Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 

The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can vow be easily and quickly learned 
by mall in your home In a few weeks. Success guarnniecd. 

You Can Make Moneyl 

and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Tour Home 

You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and 
beautiful specimens- Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in a very short time. By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE— “How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals-” This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxi¬ 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession. Write now for free book. 
H.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. 50J Omaha,Heb. 
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W. H. BEDARD, Prop 
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PROCURED IN ALL COUNTRIES 


Special Attention Given to Patent litigation. 
Pamphlet Sent Fh*b on Application. 
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SEND FOR 
'PRICE LIST 


WE HAVE. STUDIED THE PROBLEM OFi 
GETTING THE GREATEST AMOUNT OP, 
POWER FROM EVERY POUND OF COAL 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MECHAN¬ 
ICAL PLOWING WRITE US FOR OUR 
BOOK OF INFORMATION. 

1 M. RUMELY CO., 

MADISON STREET, 

LA.PORTE.IND. 


STRATHCONA 


Alberta 


When answering advertisements 
please mention 

The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer 
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catches a glimpse of the rapidly 
scampering streak of lavender, that 
on the instant bounds up the side 
of a big white oak and whisks 
around on the opposite side. 

Impelled by the instinct inherited 
from a sport-loving father, he 
throws the old smooth-bore to his 
shoulder and without aim, but in 
the direction of the vanishing wisp 
of grey, bangs away. At the same 
time he is humiliated at the impul¬ 
sive haste that fooled him into 
wasting a charge of precious powder 
and shot against the unimpression¬ 
able drab bark of the big oak, but he 
congratulates himself that he is the 
sole witness of the scene. 

As he hammers down the paper- 
wading over the powder in reloading, 
the ring of the iron ramrod as it 
rebounds almost entirely out of the 
barrel, startles the squirrel from 
his temporary haven in the oak’s 
crotch and out the long limb he 
scrambles, then with the bound of a 
rubber ball launches out into space 
for a pendant branch of an old elm 
near by. He catches the flimpsy 
twigs with his four claws, hangs 
swingingly, uncertainly for a second, 
pulls himself up, regains his equili¬ 
brium and scurries on down to¬ 
ward the trunk and, with an exul¬ 
tant and defiant “chir-r-r-ruk,” 
pops into an old yellow-hammer’s 
hole ! 

The urchin’s heart beats tumul¬ 
tuously, then he sighs, finishing his 
loading and strides forward again. 

But hark ! What is that? Above 
the click and rattle of falling leaves 
and the querulous clacking of a pair 
of flickers bobbing at each other 
on an old snag hard by, comes a 
low “trit ! trit ! trit l” from some 
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Caustic Balsam 


BRANDON 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


MARCH 9-12, 1909 


—It is penetrat- 
rUl ing,soothing and 
healing, and for all Old 
A|t A Sores, Bruises,or 
IIIB Wounds, Felons, 
Exterior Cancers, Boils 
Uiiimam Corna and 
Human Bun ions 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
n. J u no equal as 
DUU J a Liniment. 


Perfectly Safe 
and 

Reliable Remedy 
for 

Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backacho 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all Stiff Joints 
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Cattle Sheep 

Dressed Poultry Seed Grain 


Swine 

Stock Judging 


Horses 

Poultry 


We would say to all 
who buy it that it does 
not contain a particle 
of poisonous substance 
and therefore no harm 
can result from its ex¬ 
ternal use. Persistent, 
thorough use will cure 
chronic 


Over $5000.00 offered in Prizes 

An event of surpassing interest to every agriculturist in Canada 
Splendid programme of lectures by experts on the various branches of Agriculture 
Interesting and instructive discussions and conferences on Live Topics, by the leading 
farmers and breeders in the Dominion of Canada and the United States 
For Prize List and All Information Apply to— 
jAS. D. McGREGOR, CHARLES FRASER, 

Brandon, Man.. President Brandon, Man., Secretary 

SPECIAL NOTE—Intending visitors should inquire for special passenger rates authorized by 
the Railway Co’ys. 


many old _ 

ailments and it can be 
used on any case that 
requires an outward 
application with 
perfect safety. 


REMOVES THE SORENESS-STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 

Cornhill, Tex.—“One bottle Cauatlo Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
doctor'■bills.” OTTO A. BE^ER. 

Price • 1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggisti, or Bent 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 

The LAWRENCE-WILUAMS COMPANY. Toronto.CaiL 
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SUPERIOR, 
HOOSI ER, 
KENTUCKY 
Grain Drills, 

* nd WHEEL DISC HARROWS, 

MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE NORTHWEST FARMER. 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO 
DO ALL WE CLAIM FOR THEM. 
NO RISK IN PURCHASING. 

INSIST ON SEEING THESE 
MACHINES BEFORE BUYING 
ANY OTHER.TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO. 

INCORPORATED. 

310 RossAve.,WINNIPEG,MAN. 


gasping out his last second of life 
at his feet. 

He cannot assure himself that it 
is not all a dream that will vanish 
with the next whift of air, till he has 
the old cock by the legs and is whirl¬ 
ing it round and round before his 
bulging eyes in ecstacy and he 
grows faint as he realizesJthat it 
is all true and real. 

KijWas there ever such a shot made 
before? Was there ever a grouse as 
big (and plump and as bright 
feathered? 

And the old dreamer sadly smiles 
and to himself says: “No, no, there 
never was, nor never again will be, 
such a shot or such a bird !”—Sandy 
Look for Griswold. 
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Brand 


Some Items of the Annual U.S, 
Fire Bill. 


“No. 1 
Hard” 
Brand 


Here are a few of the facts from, 
“Burnt Money,” Samuel Hopkins 
Adams’ amazing indictment of A- 
merican fire waste, in the January 
‘Everybody’s:’ 

“In ten years we have had a 
million fires in this country—an 
average of 100,000 a year. 

“Our fires cost us $600,000,000 a 
year. 

“Berlin and Chicago are about of 
a size. Berlin pays its fire depart¬ 
ment $312,000 a year, and sees 
$169,000 go up in smoke. Chicago’s 
departmental bill is $3,087,505; 
its bill for fire loss runs to $5,000,000 
annually. 

. “Yearly we pay in to the fire in¬ 
surance companies some $195,000,- 
000. Except in a catastrophic year 
like 1906, where a convulsion of 
nature upsets all calculations, we 
receive back about $95,000,000 leav¬ 
ing a comfortable little margin of 
$100,000,000 as profit and the cost 
of doing business. 

“Fire rates in the United States 
are twelve times heavier than in 
Great Britain and twenty times 
heavier than Italy. On the average 
we - pay too much for insurance, even 
on the basis of our highly inflam¬ 
mable communities. 

“There are some 11,600,000 build¬ 
ings in this country, valued at 
$14,600,000,000. About 8,000 of 
these are fireproof, if that elastic 
term be charitably stretched to cover 
a multitude of sins. The other 
11,592,000 are at the mercy of a 
defective flue, a fire in the adjoining 
edifice, or the high financier with the 
insurance policy in his breast-pocket 
and the kerosene can in his strong 
right hand.” 
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OVERALLS, SMOCKS 
AND WORK SHIRTS 


It guarantees material and work¬ 
manship of the highest class, together 
with a good fit. Ask your dealer for them 
or write:— 


STOBART, SONS & CO., Ltd 

Whol esale 

DRY GOODS AND CARPETS 
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Our Fifth Annual Catalogue is Now Ready 


It contains 


It contains 


It contains detailed description of the Gould Balance Valve. 

It contains letters from prominent manufacturers. 

It contains four hundred testimonials sent to us within the past threemonths. 

It contains the opinions of mechanical writers. 

It tells you what the valve has done for others, and what it will do for you. 

Our warranty provides that the valve will increase the power of your traction 
engine from 18 t o 30 per cent. The testimonials in our catalogue say that this 
is only a part of the benefits to be derived from the use of the Gould Balance 
Valve. 

Our customers write us that they would not take it out for three times the 
price if they could not get another one. 

The longer they use it, the better they like it. 

lour years’ use in the field has shown no perceptible wear, thus demon¬ 
strating that the valve will last as long as the engine. 
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winning ^ 
Dutter-makers ^ 
all over Canada have, 
for years, used 


Windsor 

Dairy 

Salt 


A traveller passing through the Broad 
Top Mountain district in northern Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania, last summer, came 
across a lad of sixteen cultivating a patch 
of miserable potatoes. He remarked upon 
their unpromising appearance and ex¬ 
pressed pity for anyone that had to dig 
a living out of such soil. 

“I don’t need no pity,” said the boy 
resentfully. 

The traveller hastened to soothe his 
wounded pride. But in the offended tone 
of one who has been misjudged, the boy 
added: “I ain’t as poor as you think. 
I’m only workin’ here. I don’t own this 
place.” 


To it they attribute much of their success, 
k If your butter isn’t in the prize- . 
^k winning class, it isn’t the fault 
of Windsor Salt. 
ffisk Let the grocer give 
hBL you a bag. 


GOULD BALANCE VALVE CO 
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FRAZER AXLE GREASE A New Year’s Spelling Match. 

(Continued from page 58.) 

tense as the time drew near, and 
when New Year’s eve at last came, 
the old Four Mile schoolhouse was 
a sight to see. 

“The night was one of the coldest 
I ever remember. The stars shone 
like bright lamps in the sky. The 
sleighing was good and the air sharp 
enough to stir the blood and, if 
possible, still more to stimulate the 
boys and girls. A lot of the boys 
had borrowed a pair of sled runners 
and put a big wagon on them. 
Then plenty of straw was put in the 
box, and about twenty of us boys 
and girl= piled in, with lots of quilts 
and buffalo robes and warm shawls. 

“I had my first beau that night. 
His name was Azraiel Whitehead, 
and of all awkward boys he wa. the 
awkwardest. I think I was the 
first girl he had ever asked to go 
with him. Anyhow, I know he fell 
flat on his back trying to help me 
out of the sled, and he let me go 
head first into a snow bank. 

“I remember that hL handker¬ 
chief was wet with cinnamon drops 
and that he gave me a handful of 
peppermint and cloves. I remem¬ 
ber, too, how we all of us went up 
and down hill singing and laughing 
at the top of our voices. We made 
the old woods and the valleys ring. 
Yes, and the sled upset, too, and 
we were all thrown into a ditch. 
The edge of the wagon bow caught 
my beau’s big feet under it, and I 
thought I should cry fro or, mor¬ 
tification when he lay down and 
actually bawled and sniffled. I 
was so put out ab> ut it that I 
wouldn’t sit by him after we got 
into the sled or speak to him after¬ 
ward. 

“When we reached the school- 
house we found it packed so full 
that we could but Just crowd in. 
Most everybody had brought a 
candle to stick up on the log-< and 
some sprigs of evergreen and ber¬ 
ries to make the room look New 
Yearsy. There were four different 
teachers and well-known spellers 
from all over the township. 

“Lecta Plumb and I ‘chose up.’ 

I got first choice and took Harriet 
Hepner. She was pale as death 
and looked nervous and frightened. 
Lecta took Abimelech Abers, the 
leading speller from the Red Haw 
school, and I took Cindy Patch, the 
best speller from Jack Oak. 

“Then we chose everybody in the 
room who could spell at all. I 
think we had more than fifty on a 
side. We stood in long rows on 
both sides of the house against the 
wal', and, much to my disgust I got 
my hair full of tallow from a drip¬ 
ping candle. 

“We were about ready to com¬ 
mence spelling and everybody had 
become quiet when the people who 
sat near the door made way for 
someone who had come late, and 
in came little Sam Waitely on his 
crutch, with his mother behind him 
m a poor, thin, patched old faded 
^alico dress and a thin cotton shawl, 
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with a faded old red hood on her 
head. I could see a hole worn in her 
shoe as she put her foot up on the 
stove hearth. 

“Sam was then about fifteen 
years old, but not as tall as some 
boys of nine. He was very thinly 
dressed for such a sharp night, and 
Catalogue they had walked fully two miles. 

“I felt sorry for them and spoke 
up at once and took Sam on m; 
side. It happened to be my turn 
to choose, and I was bound the 
poor fellow should not be slighted, 
whether he could spell or not. 

“He had half a mind not to try, 
but I saw his mother reach out her 
hand and gently push him, and then 
he hobbled down to the end of the 
line and stood within a foot of his 
Uncle Hepner. 

“Then the spelling commenced. 
I blush to tell it, but I actually 
missed the very first word given me, 
and that was ‘mermaid.’ I spelled 
it ‘murmer.’ I knew better, but 
I was so nervous I could not collect 
my thoughts. So I had to take my 
seat, and of course I had a little cry 
all to myself. 

“But I nearly laughed so as to be 
heard all over the room when 
Azraiel Whitehead missed 'goose.' 
He spelled it'guse,’ and he had told 
me in confidence that he half-ex¬ 
pected to get the prize and had been 
studying his speller for weeks. 
“Electa missed ‘emanate.’ She 
i’ instead of an 
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“Cindy Patch missed ‘tranquil- 
ize.’ I think she knew how to spell 
it, but she was excited because 
seven or eight had missed it before 
her. The Jack Oak scholars looked 
very sober when Cindy had to sit 
down. 

“But you ought to have seen old 
Squire Hepner’s eyes twinkle and 
his grim face look grimmer when 
Abimelech Abers, the best Red 
Haw scholar, missed ‘phytochimy’ 
and Harriet spelled it without hesi¬ 
tation. Bimelech got confused and 
thought the last letter was ‘e’ in¬ 
stead of'y’. 

“The Red Haw people did look 
mortified, and the Four Mile folks 
were highly pleased and showed it, 
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too, for all the best spellers were out 
on both sides, and only Harriet 
Hepner and five or six others were 
left. Four of them missed ‘mi¬ 
caceous,’ and Harriet was just going 
to spell it when Mis’ Waitely, in a 
scared, timid voice that could just 
be heard, said: 

“ ‘If you please, teacher, Sammy 
hasn’t spelled yet.’ 

“Sammy stood down at the end 
of the line, and they had overlooked 
him. But the teacher replied: 

“ ‘Oh, indeed! I thought he was 
done long ago.’ 

“I thought he said it sneeringly, 
and he gave Sammy the word in a 
tone that said plainly, ‘You can’t 
spell it anyway.’ 

“But what did Sammy do but 
spell it correctly without the slight¬ 
est hesitation. 

“Then the others who were 
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Why be the water boy, the 
bundle hauler, or work in the 
dust and chaff about a separator, 
when in a few months’ time you 
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Just such a training as you 
have long promised yourself, and 
the long evening with ample 
opportunity to read and study 
make this just an ideal time to 
start in. 

The School is conducted under 
the auspices of “The Canadian 
Thresherman and Farmer,” 
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practical engineers. 

Let us send you our free book¬ 
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system of teaching Traction En¬ 
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Winnipeg • Man. 


Gentlemen: — Please send, 
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standing missed ‘dromedary,’ and 
Ihst left Harriet and Sammy alone. 
I tell you, you might have heard 
a pin drop then. Everybody was 
half crazy with excitement. ” 

“ Old Squire Hepner did not move 
a muscle. He had the money, five 
gold five dollar pieces, and a fancy 
purse and was to give them himself 
to the winner. 

“ It seemed to me that that poor, 
crippled boy got help from on high 
that night. I never saw anything 
like it. At first he was so shy that 
his voice almost trembled, but when 
he and the cousin he had never 
spoken to, stood up there alone and 
his fierce old uncle glared so con¬ 
temptuously at him, the little fellow 
raised himself to his full height and 
from that moment never flinched. 

“His large eyes glistened, and he 
threw back his head and looked 
boldly at his uncle and spelled the 
words in a loud, clear tone that 
fairly took people’s breath away. n 'J 

“His mother had quietly slipped 
through the crowd and taken her 
seat behind him, and those that sat 
near said she got one of his hands in 
hers and held it, while the tears 
streamed down her face. 

“The two spelled against each 
other for a full half hour, and all the 
time poor Harriet was as white as a 
sheet, and I could see that she was 
trembling from head to fo 

“ At last the teacher gave the 
word‘ tyrannously.’ Harriet spelled 
the first syllable, then stopped and 
stammered, looked imploringly at 
her father and then tremblingly 
■went on and spelled it with one ‘n.’ 

“ ‘How did you spell it, Harriet? 
Did you have only’— 

“Squire Hepner had been looking 
on a spelling book, too. Now he 
turned sharply round to the master 
and in his hardest, coldest voic* 1 , 
c aid: 

“ ‘She missed it, sir. Pass it to 
the next.’ 

“Sam spelled it without hesitat¬ 
ing sn instant. 

“You could have heard a pin 
drop in that room. It was still as 
death. Harriet dropped into her 
seat and buried her face in her 
hands. Squire Hepner’s face never 
changed. Without a word he rose, 
reached out his long arm, beckoned 
to Sam to come to him and then 
dropped into the lad’s outstretched 
hand the purse. Turning and facing 
the breathless people, he said: 

“ ‘ I want you all to know that I 
think this has been a fair and square 
match, and my nephew deserves the 
prize.’ 

“Without further words he took 
his hat and marched out of the 
house. 

“Well, the Red Haw people act¬ 
ually carried Sam home on their 
shoulders, with Mis’ Waitely close 
behind, crjdng as if her heart, would 
break with joy and nervousness. 
But she had on a long, warm, plaid 
shawd that I saw 7 Mis’ Squire Hepner 
throw over her as she stepped out 
of the door. 

“One of my sisters went home 
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with the Hepners that night, and 
she said Harriet cried all the way 
home and was in mortal terror at 
the thought of meeting her father. 
She stopped on the doorstep a long 
while, and when she did finally step 
into the room, trembling and fairly 
mourning, her father, who was sit¬ 
ting with his head beween his hands 
before the fire, got up and walked 
over to her and actually kissed her 
there before them all. Then he 
went off to bed without a word. 

“But what followed was better 
still. New Year’s day the squire took 
his big sled, put in lots of hay and 
blankets and drove off like Nimshi 
himself to his sister’s. No one ever 
knew what happened there, but it 
ended in Mis’ Waitely and all the 
children going home with the squire. 
And a big New Year’s day they had, 
folks said. 

“The squire declared it was an 
honor to know a boy who could 
spell like Sam. They say he had 
that boy spell the dictionary half 
through that winter and nearly 
hugged him when he spellect cor¬ 
rectly the longest word in it. 

“The Squire was the strangest 
man on the subject of spelling I ever 
heard of. Nothing but Sam’s 
knowing how to spell so well ever 
softened his heart toward his sister 
and her children. And nothing 
pleased him more than to have Sam 
and Harriet spell against each other 
for hours at a stretch.” 
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run four seasons, is now being put in good repair, 
thoroughly overhauled and will be almost in as 
good shape as new. This can be purchased cheap. 

One 25 h. p. single cylinder Avery engine. 
This engine has been run about 60 days. Is 
practically as good as new. In fact it would 
take an expert to tell that it had been used at all. 
Another bargain. 

One 42 x 64 Avery separator complete with 
feeder, high weigher and J. B. windstacker. This 
has been thoroughly repaired and repainted and 
is just about as good as new. Will make a very 
low price on this. 

We have some other goods not quite ready to 
list, and if any of the above is not what you want 
write us anyway, and we are sure we can furnish 
you something. < 

HAUG BROS. & NELLERMOE, 
WINNIPEG. 


Universally recognized as 


CANADA’S BEST 


Butte, Sask. 


SALE—Five-gatig Parlin & Orendorff 
las only plowed 75 acres. Good as new. 
5.00— Hinds & Dnuch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 

One 25 Waterous single cylinder traction 
engine. -Thoroughly repaired and in first-class 
condition. ' 

One 22 h. p. Waterous double cylinder trac¬ 
tion engin'e. Practically speaking, in as good 
forking Ordeiaifi ritTw, 

< One 18 h.'* Waterous double cylinder trac¬ 
tion engine. -Thoroughly repaired and in good 


HULL 


>le, heavy gear, 


Always everywhere in Canada—Use Eddy’s Matches 


PAPER AND PAPER BAGS 


fc^Sfyct ion-’enj 

( ;i ; Also sev« 
We also 
our own an 


•hermtrki 

sccnJM 


DEPARTMENT FOR HOW TO OBTAIN THEM 


idajid,Cyclopedia of Receipts.—By Chas. W. Dana, 
omsr ArttBrican Horse. Cattle and Sheep Doctor. 
fl.W.V.S. 

t ical Telephone Hand Book and Guide to Telephone Exchange.—By 
S. Baldwin, M E. 

life. Boilers-iTheir Construction, Care and Operation.—By C. F. Swingle, 


By Robt. McClure, 


rfljjjjil buyer and giV.e sat/isfaction to*'* hi 

WYER & MASSEY CO., LTD., UNION 
BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN&y- 


Second-rHand and Rebuilt Machinery. 

Two 32 TI. p/bross Compound Reeves 'engines, 
.Quipped for plowing. #•’ 

v fTwo 25 H.^P. Cross Compound Reeves engines, 
equipped with straw burning attophmenls. 

V Two 20 H. P. Double Sjmple It^ves engines, 
equipped with straw burning attachments'* 
Two 44 x 60 Mammoth cylinder, Reeves|seR~ 
arators \with Hawjkeye feeders, ■, Dakota style 
weignfers iand Reeves blovyefi 

One 40 x 63 Mammoth cylindC^eeves separ¬ 
ator, Dakota style weigher, Reev«i blower. 

One 27 H. P. Robert Bell engird, in A1 con- 
ditiort. • 

One 20 ,P. portable Jt L Case engme. 

RE&VES & CO., REGINA, SASK. 


One^psstq^Jroind-stacfer, side ftini in 
c|$ss qonditkfeJBjcfr 60-inch thresKm 
■WATEROUS'ENGINE WORMS CM).,-LI 
ftflNNIPEGjfrMAN. ; 

EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN! 

IN SECOND-HAND SEPARATOR'}. 
FULLY 'REBUILT. AS GOOD ASj|fejj 

, 1 36’ x-w5g A&tator separator, wood. jHH 
18 straw stacker, No. 4 bagger.—$225.VwR 
36 x 58 Agitator separator, wood. H«|”< 
18 straw, stacker, No. 2'* weigher.—$30®| 
36 x 5$$ Agitator separator, wood, 

No. 2 we igher^straw stacker.—$600 
36 xaref Case sepraator, wood. Han^HI 
straw slacker, No. 2 weigher.—$5.00_(ttj$'*& 
28 x 50 Case $teel separate?, 28 ha#ra-'£f/ 
2 weighe-i, 50 Wood stacker.—$700.06;^- 
36 x 58 Case wood separator, woocwM 


fc^Psporrpcit Horseshoeing.—By J. G. Holmstram. 

8. ft&igi&jjJe Ddfc Cost Homes.—By Fred T. Hodgson. 

« [gtes 2 j!!e$ l ffent9, Mortors, Plasters and Stuccos.—By Fred T. Hodgson 
HhHraal Gas and Oil Engine. Hand Book.—By L. Elliot Brookes. 
Chemistry Self Taught.—By H. E. Roscoe. 
for Amateurs.—By Adrian Nelson, C.E. 

-keeping Self Taught.—By Philip C. Goodwin, 
i Parliamentary Proceedure.—By Orson B. Felt. 

3 to Successful Auctioneering.—By Charles T. Johnson 
Stafndard Perfection Poultry Book.—By C. C. Shoemaker. 

17. Photography Self Taught.—By T. S. Baldwin. 

18. Hodgson’s Modem House Building. -By Fred T. Hodgson. 

19. Iris’e/!>S^t4|p.d HumoiL-Compiled frogi various sources. 

20. ^Conundrums and Riddles—Collected and Arranged by John Roy 
21. Chas. K. Harris Compelte Songster. 

22. Book of Card Tricks.—By A. Reterbury. 

Painters and Paper Hangers Manual.—By A. L. McLuse. 

24. Bryants Commercial Business Guide or How to Do Business.—By C M. 
Bryant, P.H.D. 

25. How to Make $500 yearly profit with 12 hens.—By A. Corbett. 

26. Gleason’s Horse Training Made Easy.—By O. H. Gleason, V.S 
27. Telegraphy and How to Learn It. 

28. A. B. C. Guide to Music.—By Joseph Booth 
29. Twentieth Century Cook Book 

* Other Titles will be added from timaaKtiaui. 


FOR SALE—20 H. P. Port Huron Simple 
traction ’ engine, equipped as follows:—Straw 
burner attachment, jacket on boiler apd fire 
box, two injectors, Madison-Kipp oil pump, 26 in. 
drivers, 33 x 54 Port Huron Rusher separator, 
equipped as follows:—Port Huron Rusher stack¬ 
er. Port Huron feeder, Perfection weigher and 
loader, Dakota style. List price for full outfit, 
F.O.B. Redvers, Sask.—$3,400.00. 

15 H. P. Port Huron Compound traction en¬ 
gine, equipped as follows:—straw burner attach¬ 
ment including wood and coal grates, jacket on 
boiler and fire box, one injector, one cross-head 
pump, Madison-Kipp oil pump, 20 in. drivers, 
30 x 46 Port Huron Rusher separator, Port 
Huron Rusher stacker, Port Huron feeder, Per¬ 
fection weigher, Dakota style. List price F.O.B. 
Winnipeg, for full outfit—$3,200.00. 

24 H. P. Port Huron Compound traction en¬ 
gine. equipped as follows:—straw burner attach¬ 
ment, jacket on boiler and fire box, two injec¬ 
tors; Madison-Kipp oil pump, 26 in. drivers. 
List price F.O.B. Winnipeg—$2,900.00. 

21 H P Port Huron Fompound traction en¬ 
gine equipped as follows:—straw burner attach¬ 
ment including wood and coal grates, jacket on 
boiler and fire box, two injectors, Madison-Kipp 
oil pump 26 in. drivers. List price F.O.B. In¬ 
dian Head, Sask.—$2,400.00. 

CANADIAN PORT HURON COMPANY, LTD., 
WINNIPEG. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 


IN SECOND-HAND ENGINES, FULLY REBUILT, 
AS GOOD AS NEW. 

9 H. P. Simple traction engine, case Straw 
burner.—$1,050.00. 

15 H. P. Simple traction engine, Case?,flB|w 

burner.—$800.00. *' 

20 H. P. Simple traction engine, Case s^piw 
burner.—$1,550.00. 

12 H. P. Compound portable Case engine, 
straw burner.—$650.00. 

16 H. P. Simple portable Stevens & Bujrte 

engine.—$200.00. ; 

Three rebuilt tank pumps, each—$5.00. flBS 

Baggers, weighers and wagon loaders fnxt's 
$5.00 to $50.00 each. 

J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., } 
WINNIPEG, MAN. f 


WINNIPEG, MAN 


E. H. HEAW CO 






























